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Wisconsin’s Finest Cheese 
Christmas Gift Boxes 





_— Shop in Stores for Gifts Which Are Now Off the Market? You can please both 
j and old, individuals, or families with these tasty cheese gifts. The boxes are 
enerous king, yet they are priced so economically that you can afford one 

Y NAME on your Christmas list. 


Gifts for Factory and Office Employees—-Any one of these five packages listed make 
yee gifts. A 5S percent discount is allowed for ten or more packa 
me { ne address at one time. Greeting cards bearing name of sender will 


be enclosed. 





Cheese Gift Box No. 1 





: WISCONSIN 
Heart of Swiss Cheese, No. 2 naibatne den 


Six (6) Liberal Por- 
tions of Wisconsin's 
Best Cheese, packed 
in corrugated box (no 
frills). Approx. 4 lbs., 


SO 45 








Cully aged Swiss selected 
for fine flavor and texture 
Made in famous Green 
County, You'll be delight 
ed with the superb quai 
ty of this fine cheese for 
your Own consumption or 
as a gift Packed in cor 
rugated shipping container. 





This box contains 8 liberal portions of 
Wisconsin’s FINEST CHEESE: Swiss, 
Brick, American, Baby Gouda, Mel-O- 
Pure, Blue, Kaukauna Klub and Swiss 
Gruyere. 


Postpaid, Net Weight 2 90 
4V_ Ibs. = 





No. 3—Choice Shelf-Cured Brick 








Approx. $1 |bs.—Postpaid $ 2 10 
s 





No. 4 Cured Swiss 


(Same as 2) ] 50 
Approx, 24/2 tb ‘postpaid s 





Mail your orders early 
specify whether order is 
attention. 


only if forced to do so 










for the best service. Remit with order. 


Your order will be promptly acknowledged and filed for shipment. Please 
for immediate shipment or Christmas delivery. 


Shipping starts December 15. Long distance shipments receiving first 


We reserve the right to substitute cheese of equal] quality and price 
by market conditions. 


“ sim eet $2.75 | SWISS CHEESE SHOP jis; 


Wisconsin 











Ts BUTTON 


For your Past President, 
for your New President, 
for your Club Secretary, 


for your Treasurer. 





The official buttons are 
ready and it is just a matter of 
good management to have ev- 
erything ready for the change- 
over this winter. 





TIME 


Here are the prices 


President’s Button, 


yellow gold sacseepaaO 
Past President's Button, 
yellow gold.... 3.50 


Club Secretary's Button, 


rose gold....... ee 3.50 


Club Treasurer’s Button, 


PANG rd ca ee 3.50 


The offical Kiwanis Members 
Lapel Buttons are furnished as 


follows: 
If some of your past presi- 
dents have lost their lapel buttons it would Gold Plated eee of less than 50, each............$ .25 
be fitting and proper to present new ones (Lots of 50 or more, each.............. .20 


1/20 10 K. {Lots 
Gold filled /Lots 
Keep a supply of the regular buttons for m 
the new members you are going to get this 10K. Gold 3r°ts 

{Lots 
year and next. 


to them. 


of less than 50, each........... .40 
of 50 or more, each ae 


of less than 50, each............ 1.00 


s of 50 or more, each.............. .90 


Send orders to The official emblems of Kiwanis Interna- 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL tional are supplied to clubs direct from 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois the General Office. 
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DI J DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 


and by individual service. 


the churches in their 
jititual aims. 

petuate free enterprise as 
ental to the Gepnesrotie 
 * 








strengthen work to win 


IN THE PRESENT EMERGENCY 


| Promote intelligent understanding 
of the issues involved. 


2} Advocate curtailment of non-essen- 
tial governmental expenditures. 


3 Combat subversion; build morale. 


4 Encourage the coordination of the 
effort of all for an early and 
complete victory. 

5 Give all-out support to the armed 
forces and cooperate with consti- 

_ tuted leadership. 









build to expand 


THE VALUES WE HOLD 


I Give priority to all youth services. 


2? Improve relations between rural 
and urban communities. 


3 Preserve human and natural re- 
sources by promoting public safety 
and conservation. 


4 Emphasize good will and neighbor- 
liness between Canada and the 
United States. 


5 Recruit and train Kiwanis manpower 
for expanded service. 








An Objectives poster is being sent each 
club. Individual members may 
additional copies if they wish 
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“And it came to pass 


ov.. tke, CHAPTER 2 


1 Augustus taxeth the Roman empire. 


Ano it came to pass in those days, 
that there went out a decree from 
Caesar Augustus, that all the world 
should be taxed. 

2 (And this taxing was first made 
when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.) 

3 And all went to be taxed, every 
one into his own city. 

4 And Joseph also went up from 
Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, 
into Judaea, unto the city of David, 
which is called Bethlehem; (because he 
was of the house and lineage of David:) 

5 Tobe taxed with Mary his espoused 
wife, being great with child. 












































8 An angel relateth it to the shepherds. 


6 And so it was, that, while they were 
there, the days were accomplished that 
she should be delivered. 

7 And she brought forth her first- 
born son, and wrapped him in swad- 
dling clothes, and laid him in a man- 
ger; because there was no room for 
them in the inn. 

8 And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keep- 
ing watch over their flock by night. 

9 And, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them: and they 


were sore afraid. 





6 The nativity of Christ. 


10 And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not: for, behold, | bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. 

1 1 For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. 

12 And this shall be a sign unto you; 
Ye shall find the babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 
13 And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God, and saying, 

14 Glory to God in the highest, and 


on earth peace, good will toward men. 


It might almost seem that the prayers of the religious people of the world are 
without avail. Men and women and children are shot down in the occupied coun- 
tries of Europe—their prayers punctuated by rifle bullets. ‘Hail Mary, Mother of 
God”’ breathes the Polish Catholic and the ruthless storm trooper sends her body 
into an already prepared grave, the dead fingers clutching the Rosary. The man 
who appeals to God and Moses is desecrated and shot. Protestant, Catholic, Jew, 
Mohammedan, Confucian, Hindu—all men and women of all religions are slain. 
But there is a dim light burning and still the greatest Christmas story in the world 
comes from the Second Chapter of St. Luke. We present it as the story most need- 
ed for all readers in this year of 1942—the story which will be more freely told on 


Christmas 1943, 












THE NORTH 


AMERICAN WAY 
IN RELIGION 


























Seeond of the Four Free- 
doms proclaimed by the 


President was freedom to 


worship as you choose. 


NCORPORATED in the new 

Methodist Church in Youngstown, 

Ohio, is a chapel which represents 
in a graphic fashion the North Amer- 
can way in religion. 

Named “The Chapel of the Friendly 
Bells” by a popular competition con- 
ducted by The Youngstown Vindicator, 
nd dedicated to the people of all faiths, 
it stands as a complete repudiation of 
the whole system of pogroms, ghettoes, 
inquisitions, and persecutions which 
have marked so much of the anti-reli- 
gious attitude of Europe down through 
the vears, and especially under the Nazi 
system, 

rhe entire cost of the chapel, with 
the exception of some furnishings, was 
met by the Methodist congregation, but 
the entire little 
sanctuary (it seats about 150 people) is 
in the hands of a Board of Management 
n which no Methodist holds member- 
ship. Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
constitute the Board, with full authority 


management of the 


By Roy L. Smith 


1E CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


to determine all policies relative to its 
sery\ ices, 

Christian and Jewish symbolism min- 
gles in the beautiful stained glass win- 
dows. The altar is so constructed that 
the services of any faith may be held 
there. The magnificent painting which 
rises up behind the altar is symbolic of 
the faiths of all people. 

This, we submit, is the North Ameri- 
can way in religion! 

There is no compromise of conviction. 
The Hebrew here finds his Torah. The 
Roman Catholic finds here his sacred 
And the Protestant finds here 
his liberty. 


cross. 


There is no surrender of intelligent 
opinion. He who is a convinced evan- 
gelical is at liberty to express his reli- 
gious emotions in the most informal 
stvle. He who finds ritual and ceremony 
helpful in his effort to, approach the 
Most High, finds here all the accoutre- 
ments of the most rigid system of wor- 
And the graceful Gothic arches 
inspire all alike to lift their hearts and 


ship. 


minds up toward Heaven. 

There is no probability that it will 
ever be true that we all think alike in 
matters so fundamental as our religious 
faith, and, indeed, it is not necessary 

But the American way 
self-discipline, tolerance, 


that we do so. 
ot goodwill, 
and charity, combined with solemn con- 
viction, substantial faith, and undeviat- 
ing loyalty must be preserved. 

Ours is a heritage of religious char- 
ity and toleration. Protestants in the 
Roman Catholic colony founded by Lord 
Baltimore were guaranteed all the reli- 
gious rights and freedoms granted to 
Catholics. In Pennsylvania, founded by 
William Penn, the most divergent faiths 
found sanctuary. Methodists and Bap- 
tists, in their revolt against the state 
church, went everywhere unmolested 
and encouraged. 


And yet there was no sacrifice of any 
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Roy L. Smith 
fundamental of the faith. Throughout 
the original thirteen colonies the Bible 
was the best known and best read book 
that circulated among the people. 

When the Continental Congress 
turned to prayer George Washington 
rose to his feet like a devout Episco- 
palian and John Adams bowed his head 
like a Puritan, while Benjamin Frank- 
lin, never affiliated with any religious 
body, looked on with deep reverence and 
respect. 

Here is a heritage too precious to be 
sacrificed on any altar. This is a way 
of life that must be preserved no matter 
what may be the pressure of emergen- 
cies or the political demands of the 
times. In this tradition our fathers lived, 
in it we have been reared, and in it our 
children must be permitted to grow up. 

Any individual or organization that 
undertakes to turn us upon one another, 
that seeks to raise creeds and racial 
prejudices among us for the sake of 
destroying our unity, which poisons our 
minds toward one another—s a betrayal 
of the North American way in religion. 

Next Sunday morning two hundred 
thousand churches, chapels, cathedrals, 
and tabernacles will open to admit wor- 
shippers. On the Friday evening previ- 
ous some thousands of Synagogues will 
have been lighted and open for the same 
purpose. No officer of the law will stand 
at any door to forbid any man free en- 
trance. No person, under penalty of 
the law, will be permitted to interfere 
with the orderly conduct of any service. 
No priest, rabbi, or minister will have 
submitted any word of his discourse to 
any government representative for ap- 
proval in advance. No secret police will 
be watching for evidences of “danger- 
ous thoughts,” no spies will be planted 
for the purpose of detecting “heresy,” 
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and no man will be treated with violence 
because he followed a form not in com- 
mon use. This is the North American 
way. 

Not long ago, in several American 
communities, members of a troublesome 
sect known as Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
were involved in disputes with the law, 
due to their zeal as missionaries of their 
faith; and in spite of the fact that all of 
the Christian 
against them in doctrine, they found 


churches are arrayed 


some of their strongest support from 
other Christians who sought to defend 
their right to be different. That is the 
North American way. 

Above the busy loop of Chicago’s 
downtown district there towers a slender 
church spire, many hundreds of feet 
above the street level. Glowing at night 
the flood-lights, towering 


under and 





In the last scene of the recent moving-picture ver- 

sion of ''Mrs. Miniver,'' and a most impressive one, 

the Rector talks to his congregation following a 
ghastly bombing of their little town. 

(The Kiwanis Magazine has never recommended 
or reviewed a motion picture but this one can 
well he listed as a ‘“‘must.’’ Seeing the picture 
is itself a contribution to the war effort). 
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graceiully by day, its tip often obscured 
by the clouds, this church steeple is sym- 
bolic of the American way, in religion. 
Down among the people, serving the 
needy, influencing politics, industry, and 
commerce, religion is creating an at- 
mosphere in which men can live to- 
gether as neighbors and not as enemies, 
as partners and not as foes. This ts the 
North American way in religion. 

In every great American city, during 
the past few weeks, the people have been 
pouring out their gifts to relieve suffer- 
ing. Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
welfare agencies have allied in great 
organizations of scientific service to the 
poor and needy. And in the gifts to the 
community chests all the people have 
given to all the needy. This ts the North 
American way in religious charity. 

And this way must be preserved. Let 
there be no room given to the hateful 
and the prejudicial. Let there be no 
hospitality offered, either in our minds 
or our convocations, to that one who 
would sow seeds of dissension among us. 

3ut let it also be remembered, that 
freedom of worship does not mean free- 
dom from worship. Our founding fathers 
did not pour out their treasure and their 
blood to emancipate us from spiritual 
obligations, but to permit us to meet 
those obligations in that fashion most 
acceptable to our ‘consciences. 

This ts the North American way in 


religion. 


A Speech from *Mrs. 


) JE, in this quict corner of England, 

have suffered the loss of friends very 
dear to us. Some—close to this church. 
West—choirboy. Ballard, 


stationmaster and bell ringer, and the proud 


George James 
winner, only an hour before his death, of 
the Beldon Cup for his beautiful Miniver 
Rose. And our hearts go out in sympathy 
to the 


loss of a young girl who was married at 


wo families who share the cruel 


this altar only two weeks ago. The homes 


of many of 
the lives of young and old have been taken. 
There is scarcely a household that hasn’t 
And why? Surely 


you must have asked yourself this question. 


us have been destroyed, and 


been struck to the heart. 


Why, in all conscience, should these be the 
ones to suffer? Children, old people, a young 
girl at the height of her loveliness. Why 
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script 


and 


Miniver’°’ 


these? Are these our soldiers? Are these 
our fighters? Why should they be sacri- 
ficed? I shall tell you why. Because this 
is not only a war of soldiers in uniform, 
it is a war of the people—of all the people 
—and it must be fought not only on the bat- 
tleficld, but in the cities and in the villages, 
in. the factorics and on the in the 
home and in the heart of every man, woman, 
Well, we 
but we shall not 
they will 


determination to 


farms, 
and child who loves freedom! 
our dead, 

Instead, 


unbreakable 


have buried 


forget them. is pire 
us with an 
free ourselves and those who come after 
us from the tyranny and terror that threat- 
This is the people’s 
war! It is our war! We are the fighters! 

Fight it, then! Fight it with all that ts 


in us! And may God defend the right. 


en to strike us down! 
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THE BRANDON BLACKSMITH 
By Harland Manchester 


6 
N \ December day otf 1833, 
Thomas Davenport, a young 
blacksmith of Brandon, Ver- 
ont, set out with his brother Oliver on 


1 twenty-five mile wagon trip to Crown 
New York. 
that in a Crown Point iron works there 
battery,” 


Point, Thomas had heard 


va a “wonderful galvanic 
hich would “suspend an anvil between 
Oliver 


peddler, and they jolted in his cart over 


eaven and earth.” was a tin 
frozen ruts to the clatter of pots and 
pans, 

Thomas Davenport was a determined 
man. In later years he was to be called 
foolhardy, improvident, and even slight 
uneducated village 


the 


ly crazy But this 


lacksmith was one of immortals 
vho have changed the world. 

Twice before he had made a tedious 
ip to see the marvelous device, but the 
proprietors were away and he was dis- 
ppointed. This time he was successful. 

Phe mysterious device which had kept 
his mind in a turmoil was the electro- 
nagnet invented a few years previously 
hy Professor Joseph Henry of Albany 
and Princeton. Suspended from a kind 
of gibbet, the height of a man, was a 
herseshoe magnet about a foot in length, 
forged of soft iron and wound with coils 
of silk 


were connected with the zinc and copper 


insulated copper wire, which 
plates of a wet battery. There were only 
a few electro-magnets in the world and 
the one at Crown Point was probably the 
most powerful. 

The iron works proprietors had pur- 
chased it for a practical reason. To sep- 
the the the 


local low-grade ore they used a sorter 


arate iron from waste in 


fitted with small when these 


magnets lost their power they could be 


magnets ; 


quickly remagnetized by Professor 


Henrv’s invention. 
The 


magical 


the 


paces 


iron works operators put 


instrument through its 


for the brothers, and Thomas Daven- 
port at last saw with his own eyes that 
it would actually hold a small anvil “sus- 
pended between heaven and earth.” He 
was a blacksmith and his arms knew the 


weight of an anvil. He turned pale with 


excitement in the presence of the mir- 
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Here is one of the great 
suceess stories of North 
America. a success which 


revolutionized industry. 


acle, then burst forth with a volley of 
questions. If you cut one of the wires, 
would the weight drop? They told him 
did the 
And the anvil? 


it would. How much magnet 
weigh? Three pounds. 
A hundred and fifty. 

“Like a flash of lightning,” he said 
later, “the thought occurred to me that 
here was a marvelous power within the 
reach of man. If three pounds of iron 
and copper wire would suspend in the 
air one hundred and fifty pounds, what 
would a three hundred pound magnet 
suspend!” He proclaimed that this new 
power must be put to work, that ships 
would be propelled with it, that “the red 
lightning of heaven would be tamed” and 
become the servant of mankind. 

He asked the price of the apparatus. 
The owners said they would sell it for 
$75. He had brought a little money to 
buy iron for his shop. He proposed to 
Oliver that they auction his tinwares to 
the 
consented: 

The buckets and dust pans sold brisk- 


ly, but Thomas soon saw that the amount 


raise balance. Oliver reluctantly 


he needed could not be raised in this 
way. So while his brother was busy 
auctioneering he unhitched the horse 
and led him away. Making a quick trade, 
he returned with a miserable nag and 
money to boot which brought their total 
resources to $75. 

When he had paid over the money, 
Thomas whipped out his pocket knife, 
cut one of the battery wires, and proved 
to himself that the magnet had lost its 
power. Then he held the severed ends 
of wire together and found that it would 
once more lift weights. Today, every- 
one who turns on an electric fan repeats 
his experiment, but at that time there 
were hardly a dozen men in the world 
who knew what would happen. 

It was late that night when the an- 
cient nag finally halted before the black- 
smith’s house. Thomas aroused Emily, 
his wife, and asked her to bring pen and 
Then he began to unwind the 
wire from the magnet. Aghast, Oliver 
pleaded with him not to destroy it. They 
could exhibit it and charge admission, 


paper. 


he said. 

“No,” said Thomas, “I’m going to 
find out how it’s built, so I can make 
another.” 

As excited as her husband, Emily 
copied down the number of turns of 
wire and the minutest details of the mag- 
net’s construction. When the device was 
completely dismantled Thomas rose from 
the table, haggard but triumphant. He 
was looking far ahead. Here was power 
that 
He was determined to build 


in the raw—power would move 
mountains. 
what he called an_ electro-magnetic 
engine if the job killed him. It did. 

From that day on, Thomas Daven- 
port was a man possessed. Farmers 
found him too busy to shoe their horses 
and oxen and went off to his competitors. 
Word got about that he was working 
on a perpetual motion machine. Emily’s 
practical father took him to task. 

His conduct seemed utter folly. Busi- 
ness at his shop had always been fair 
enough; he had built a good brick house, 
had a devoted wife and two fine sons, 
and had every reason to expect a serene 
life of modest security—a station he had 
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won after a grim ordeal of drudgery and 
poverty. 

Thomas Davenport was born on a 
stony mountain farm fifty miles north 
of Brandon, the seventh of ten children, 
When he was ten years old his father 
died and he began doing a man’s work— 
hard labor from dawn to dusk. The 
total of his schooling, seized in inter- 
mittent snatches, couldn’t have amounted 
to more than three years. 

At 14, Thomas was bound as appren- 
tice to Thomas Abbott and Enoch Howe, 
blacksmiths in Williamstown. Under 
the law, he was required to serve his 
masters without pay until he was 21. 

Patient as the oxen which he shod, 
Thomas served out his years of inden- 
ture. He had a habit of reading a book 
while he pumped the forge bellows. A 
fragment of a book about the “wonders 
of science” was his favorite. 

When his term of apprenticeship was 
over, Thomas opened his own smithy at 
Brandon, where he thrived and married. 
For ten years he stuck to his trade. Then 
rumors came over the hills about Pro- 
fessor Henry’s amazing “galvanic bat- 
tery.” 

The morning after he returned to 
Brandon with his treasure, Davenport 
began the construction of a magnet many 
times as large. Emily helped him wind 
it. Then he set about inventing a motor. 
He had never talked with an inventor, 
a scientist or an engineer, and there was 
no one in his little world who under- 
stood what he was about. He was work- 
ing in a vacuum. 

Farraday had once hinted that some- 
one might invent a rotary electric motor, 
and a few experimenters had built mag- 
netic toys which would vibrate delicate 
pendulums or set small bells tinkling. 
Davenport had never even heard of the 
great Farraday, and would not have 
been interested in the tinkling bells. He 
was building a motor, he said, that 
would run machines, ships and trains, 
and he was wasting no time about it, 

His approach was simple and direct. 


He had a machine that would exert 


power in a straight line; he would make - 


that power move continuously in a circle. 
The unknown ancient who took a sled 
runner and bent it into a wheel had a 
similar basic idea. 

Davenport mounted a magnetized iron 
bar so that it would revolve on a pivot. 
When he set up his electro-magnet near 
it, the bar turned like the needle of a 
compass, stopping when its negative 
pole was opposite the positive pole of the 
electro-magnet. He thought that if he 





"He was a blacksmith and his arms knew the weight of an anvil." 


could quickly break the current before 
the bar stopped rotating, its momentum 
would carry it around until its pole came 
again within the pull of the electro- 
magnet and it received another kick to 
keep it going. 

He and Emily spent long hours trying 
to do this but could not break the cur- 
rent by hand quickly enough to prevent 
the bar from stopping. Trying every- 
thing they could think of, they redis- 
covered a method which had been used 
in laboratories. They rigged little mer- 
cury cups as part of the circuit and now 
they could turn off the power almost 
instantaneously by jerking one of the 
wires out of a cup. Timing the move- 
ment properly took long practice. Finally 


at three o’clock one marning they suc- 


ceeded in making the magnetized bar 
rotate slowly on its pivot. Davenport 


had proved his point—this “galvanic 
battery” could be made to turn a wheel! 
Greatly encouraged, he set about mak- 
ing a practical motor, firmly believing 
that within a few years this new power 
would displace the steam engine. 

A 22-year-old blacksmith and wheel- 
wright named Orange Smalley listened 


with mounting excitement to Daven- 
port’s plans for revolutionizing the 
world’s power. He came to help, and 


offered his savings for the purchase of 
materials. They constructed a number 
of motors and made constant improve- 
ments, including a device to eliminate 
the necessity of breaking the current by 
hand. 





“His father-in-law urged him to give up his mad scheme and go back to his forge." 





In July, 1834, seven months after his 
first introduction to electricity, Thomas 
Davenport, out of intuition and scraps, 
motor—and it 


had built an electric 


worked. It had four electro-magnets— 
two, mounted on a wheel, two stationary 
and opposite each other, outside the 
The wheel made thirty revolu- 
Crude and feeble, the 


wheel. 
tions a minute. 
machine was the father of every direct- 
current electric motor in the world to- 
day 

Davenport jubilantly called in his 
neighbors to prove to them that he was 
no hair-brained perpetual-motion-scheme 
putterer. They came and looked at the 
lowly moving wheel, listening in silence 
while he haltingly explained that this 
Was no attempt at perpetual motion but 
rather magnetic motion, based on prin- 
ciples which he had proved. By making 
larger electro-magnets the power could 
he increased enormously, he said, and 
with a little time and money he could 
build engines that would drive ships or 
anything else. 

To his amazement his earnest ha- 
rangue brought forth nothing but frozen 
faces and ill-concealed smiles. The town 
joker announced that the “perpetual mo- 
tion man” had produced a “mosquito- 
power engine.” A farmer did promise 
that if Davenport would build an engine 
that would run his grindstone, he would 
invest a hundred dollars in it. This was 
no help, for the inventor had to have the 
money before he could build a stronger 
engine. 

Davenport approached Brandon’s one 
acknowledged intellectual—the village 
pastor. The minister delivered the tight- 
lipped opinion that if the machine were 
good for anything, it would have been 
in use long before. 

Casting about for someone who could 


understand what he was trying to do, 





Davenport thought of Middlebury Col- 
lege, twenty miles away. He and Smal- 
ley loaded the motor on a cart and made 
the trip. They set up the machine in a 
room at the village tavern, and Daven- 
port, screwing up his courage, sought 
out Professor Turner, teacher of “nat- 
ural philosophy.” 

Turner saw a demonstration of the 
motor. 

“What you have invented is nothing 
less than a new motive power,” he pro- 
nounced. He sent for a _ colleague, 
Professor Fowler, who declared that the 


motor would turn out to be “one of the 


greatest inventions of the nineteenth 
century.” Turner agreed, wrote a letter 
of introduction to Professor Amos Eaton 
of Rensselaer Institute and recom- 
mended a book in 
could find the correct names of the in- 


which Davenport 
struments and materials he had been 
using. 

Elated, Davenport went home and 
showed his letters to the skeptics. He 
built a faster, stronger motor with 
twelve electro-magnets in the revolving 
wheel. His crude, mercury-cup com- 
mutator was no longer fast enough, so 
he hammered the contact wires into thin 
springs that rubbed against the shaft of 
the wheel. When segments of the shaft 
were insulated, the wires reversed the 
current periodically, thus providing the 
positive and negative impulses which 
kept the wheel spinning. This was the 
origin of the “brush commutator” now 
universally used. 

Cash and credit were running low. 
Smalley, discouraged, withdrew from the 
found another 
partner, a mechanic named Richardson. 


venture. Davenport 
They made a dozen new motors, slowly 
working out a more efficient design. 
Then the new partner left, and Daven- 
port worked on alone. He was anxious 
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to obtain a patent. Six neighbors were 
sufficiently impressed to make up a purse 
for the long and expensive journey to 
Washington. 

Davenport went first to Troy, New 
York, where Professor Eaton of Rens- 
selaer immediately became his champion. 
Eaton sent him to Princeton to see 
Professor Henry, inventor of the elec- 
tro-magnet. Henry, enthusiastic, sent 
him to Philadelphia, where his motor 
was exhibited at the Franklin Institute. 
These side excursions depleted his funds. 
He had to scrape his pockets to buy a 
ticket back to Troy, and arrived at 
Eaton’s house without a cent. 

He asked Eaton if Rensselaer Institute 
wouldn’t buy his motor so that he could 
get home; he would sell it for thirty 
dollars. Eaton gave him a note to Gen- 
eral Van Rensselaer, founder and patron 
of the Institute, urging him to make the 
purchase. 

As he entered Van Rensselaer’s gate, 
the General’s watchdogs fell upon him 
and tore his clothes to ribbons. After 
the General and two servants pulled the 
dogs off, Davenport explained his in- 
vention. He got his thirty dollars and 
left for Brandon, reaching home with- 
out his patent, without his motor, and 
with little left of his pants. He was 
destitute, utterly discouraged : his neigh- 
bors had completely lost faith in him, 
and his wife and children were strug- 
gling along on next to nothing. His 
father-in-law urged him to give up his 
mad scheme and go back to his forge. 
The heartsick man agreed. 

But Davenport had started something 
that could not be stopped. Professor 
Eaton had written an article about the 
motor which was widely reprinted. 
Professor Silliman of Yale, a leading 
authority, had prepared an 
(Turn to page 43) 


scientific 


"He stared at fallow fields he lacked the strength to fill.” 
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MONEY AND DEFENSE 


E CAN lose this war. Even 

though we believe and hope for 

military victory (and we feel 
sure that it will be that way), we can 
lose this war economically. The Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in a speech given in 
Philadelphia stated that we were too 
smug and complacent. 

The things most prominent in our 
minds now are Money and Defense. 
Money, as we know it, is currency and 
coin received for work done, for goods 
sold, other forms of income and is a 
basic valuation term. Money as a 
medium of exchange in trade and barter 
has alwa¥s found expression in some 
form. In the remotest periods, before 
gold and silver were used, it was in the 
form of animals, shells, glass and other 
property. 

The total of all kinds of United States 
money in circulation, including currency 
and coin, as of December 31, 1941, is 
$11,163,000,000. Of this, 
billion is an increase which has occurred 
during the past year and a half, and, 
strange to say, the largest increase has 
been in 


over three 


denominations of fifty, one 
hundred, five hundred and one thousand 
dollar bills. This increase has dangerous 
It may be that it means that 
people like to carry more money around 
with them, or it may mean that the fear 
of war has caused them to hoard. Re- 


member, hoarding is against the law. 


aspects. 


It takes money and plenty of it to fight 
a war in this modern age. An analysis 
of the total cost of war shows us that in 
the days of Julius Caesar and his legions, 
it cost 75 cents to kill a man; at the time 
of the French Revolution, $1.25; the 
Revolutionary War, $1.75; the Civil 
War, $500; the War of 1914-1918, $15,- 
000; and today, it is estimated at $125,- 
000 per man lost in conflict. 

When Napoleon tried the impossible, 
it took one man behind the lines for 
each man in the front lines; during the 
last World War, it required five men 
behind the lines for each man in the 
front lines; and, today, every soldier in 
the front line of defense needs eighteen 
men in the factories to back him up. 





St. Johnsbury. Vermont, 


bank officer presents figures 
and facts in an effort to 
emphasize war seriousness. 


Further than that, from official estimates, 
we learn that to keep one machine gun 
firing steadily would require 2500 men 
working continuously in industry, and 
the cost of the ammunition per hour of 
firing would be $5,015. Machine guns 
are a small part of defense in comparison 
It costs $134,220 
per hour for the ammunition to fire a 


to anti-aircraft rifles. 


battery of the three-inch type anti-air- 
craft rifles, and it would require 68,000 
men in industry to keep that battery 
supplied with the necessary ammunition. 
These are the problems we face, and the 
figures are staggering when we consider 
the result. 

The old phrase, “Millions for De- 
fense,” is ancient history. The wording 
has been changed to “billions.” Con- 
sider then, what it means to talk of one 
hundred, yes, one hundred and_ fifty 
billions for the present defense program 
of this country. Nobody can think of 
one hundred billion as money, for there 
It isa 
mass of astronomical and statistical fig- 


is no such sum of actual money. 


ures which amounts to about one-third 
of the entire wealth of every kind, at 
valuation, that has 
cumulated in the past three hundred 


normal been ac- 
years. 

Huge sums of money are being ap- 
propriated to provide defense for our 
country. In 1935, our spending for de- 
fense was 1.7% of our national income; 
in 1939, the same; in 1941, 18%, and 
if we do reach fifty billions per year, it 
will mean 50% of our present national 
income. Britain spent 3% in 1935; 17% 
in 1939; and in 1941, spent 50% of her 
income. Germany in 1935 spent 17%; 
in 1939, 35%, and in 1941, 60 to 65% 
of her income. The present program 
of our country makes the cost of the 
last war appear like a ghost of the past. 

How will these sums be paid? By tax- 
ation and borrowings. The word “tax- 
ation” means taxation the like of which 
has never before been known by our 
Most folks 


money spent by governments is the same 


people. understand that 
kind of money we spend for the things 
we desire, and that governments get 
their spending money from the pocket- 
books of the people. We have vaguely 
understood, that sooner or later, we 
would have to make good on the spend- 
ing, yet we have nursed a secret hope 
that we might be in error. We have had 
an expectation that some way might be 
found, and that if we did have to pay, 
that the collecting might be done while 
we were under some sort of economic 
anaesthetic, and that a word more pleas- 
ant than “taxes” might be invented. 

In 1940, business in this country paid 
out 55.9% of its net income for taxes. 
For the first nine months of 1941, the 
net income of one hundred forty leading 
manufacturers in this country increased 
90.6% over 1940, but the taxes for that 
same nine months increased 255%. Final 
figures for 1941 have not been released 
but a large increase over 1940 will be in 
evidence. Further changes in the tax 
law will be made which will increase the 
burden, not only on business, but on 
every individual. 

It is time that we meet the grim 

(Turn to page 41) 









Below: Air view of section of new Alcan Highway. 
Alcan Highway which runs from Edmonton, Alberta, to Fairbanks, Alaska. 


Below right: Route of 
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ALASKA’S BURMA ROAD 
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N THE future I think whoever 
holds Alaska will hold the world 
and | think it is the most impor- 
tant strategic place in the whole world. 
An all 


\laska could be decisive.” 


offensive against Japan from 


rhese claims, 
made several years ago by the late Gen- 
eral William Mitchell, American prophet 
have taken on 


of aviation, new sig- 


nificance in the light of current events. 
Backing his stand are these salient 
facts The Alaskan route from Cali- 


fornia to Tokyo is 1,400 miles shorter 
than the Hawaiian route and Japan’s 
great naval and air base at Paramushiru 


is only 750 miles from our Aleutian 
island “bridge.” Alaska is closer to Asia 
than any other American point. The 


peninsula juts westward to within 54 
Only eight miles of 
\merica’s Little Dio- 


mede Island and Russia’s Big Diomede. 


miles of Siberia. 


water lie between 


The Aleutian Islands stretch cut to with- 
in 660 miles of Japan’s naval base at 
Horomushiro. Over the North Pole, 
Alaska is the continent of 
Europe than any other part of the United 


closer to 


States and air flights across the top of 


by 


-TOR, AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS' 


Here is one of the great 
highways of the world. all 
ready ahead of schedule: 
it’s security for America. 


the world are today feasible. The neigh- 


Soviet bases and air 


the 


in case Russia is later able to 


boring chain of 
fields 
Alaska, 
fight Japan, in addition to driving back 
Hitler. 

In recognition of these vital facts, the 
10 times the 


increases offensive value of 


United States is spending 
$7,200,000 purchase price 
1867 to 


Air, submarine and naval bases 


paid for the 
territory in 
Alaska. 
are being built and enlarged by the army 
and navy. To supply these bases a land 
Until the 
present time practically all traffic be- 
tween the United States and Alaska has 
No 


existed. The traffic by sea can be main- 


connection is now essential. 


moved by sea. road or railroad 
tained only so long as we have sure 
control of the surface and underwaters 
of the Pacific. Danger that surface craft 
or aircraft or submarines operating off 


strengthening 


Charles M. Upham 


ASSOCIATION 






our coast may make it impossible to 
transport the needed supplies for the 
full equipment and expansion of our 
Alaskan military and naval strength has 
hastened work on the long-planned high- 
way to Alaska. 

Long negotiations between the United 
States and Canadian governments were 
climaxed early in March with the an- 
that the 
had approved the project, already recom- 
mended by the United States-Canadian 
Shortly there- 
after, U.S. Army Engineer troops estab- 
lished at Dawson Creek, British Colum- 
bia, the first main base for survey and 


nouncement Canadian cabinet 


Joint Defense Board. 


construction of a pioneer road over the 
nearly 1,600-mile route. It was estimated 
that the road would be completed in a 
year’s time. Now the War Department 
announces that several months have been 
cut from this schedule and November 15 
marked its formal opening. 

Trucks started to roll its e..cire length 
during October, carrying munitions and 
material to troops in Alaska. Plans 
are now in shape for winter traffic over 
the complete route until April 1, 1943, 
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the period during which the highway and 
the rivers of the region it traverses will 
be frozen. During the months of April 
and May it is believed that the road 
will be unsuitable for heavy traffic ow- 
ing to thaws and excessive moisture fol- 
lowing the breakup of winter. Although 


originally contemplated as a_ rough 
“pioneer” road, the Alcan Highway as 


constructed by the Corps of Engineers 
is a well-graded, well-drained truck 
road for practically its entire length. It 
affords traffic over 
stretches. Beginning at Dawson Creek, 
which is already connected by highway 
and railroad with Edmonton, the road 
pursues a northwesterly course to White- 
horse in Yukon Territory, then swings 
west across the Alaskan boundary and 
thence to Fairbanks. 

The Alcan Highway will function as 
an important military supply route. Over 


two-wav long 
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Typical of the hard-fisted, corner-cutting U.S. 
engineers who are working on highway is 
Pvt. Felix Murawski of Oklahoma City. 
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A truck and a jeep cross a pontoon bridge along unfinished stretch of new highway which passes through Northwestern Canada and connects the United 


it will travel military trucks, bringing 
essential supplies of food, clothing, am- 
munition, gasoline and oil required by 
our enlarged forces. In emergencies, the 
military could be transported by land 
instead of by sea. Naval vessels and 
planes could be based advantageously to 
keep enemies away from continental 
shores and patrol large areas of the 
Pacific. The pioneer route provides not 
only an uninterrupted motor highway to 
Alaska but serves as a feeder road to 
several important military airfields in 
Canada that have hitherto had to depend 
on air transport for all their supplies. 
The latter may now be trucked in over- 
land. 

Construction of the pioneer 
through the virgin wilderness in such 


route 


States with American bases in Alaska 
a short space of time constitutes an engi- 
neering feat by the army of first mag- 
nitude. It was not accomplished without 
physical hardship and privation on the 
part of the officers and men, but no 
handicaps of weather or terrain were 
sufficient to dampen the enthusiasm of 
the troops or retard progress. From 
Dawson Creek to Fort St. John, there 
was a dirt road where the new highway 
starts. From there on the highway ex- 
tends through bush country so thick that 
a man can hardly squeeze between the 
tree trunks. Beginning early in March, 
the engineers had to accomplish an al- 
most impossible job. They had to shove 
through a huge supply caravan over a 


hazardous frozen trapper’s trail to Fort 


Nelson, another 250 miles north of Fort 
St. John, before the April spring thaw. 
For six weeks the trucks never stopped 
rolling over the glassy ice of the frozen 
bogs and by the middle of April more 
than a million dollars worth of equip- 
ment had been raced to the northern 
encampment. 

During March the troops battled bitter 
winds and temperatures as low as 35 de- 
grees below zero, when it was impossible 
to drive a tent peg into the frozen 
ground. During July and August they 
sweltered under a heat of more than 90 
degrees and were forced to wear gloves 
and net helmets to protect themselves 
from the swarms of mosquitoes, flies and 

(Turn to page 38) 





IT WON'T 
BE LONG 
NOW? 

By Allan Kent 


Remember those **Meatless 
“*Lightless 
first war: 


Days.” those 
Nights’ of the 
they could come on back. 


EMEMBER the meatless days, 
the gasless days, the lightless 
nights, the strange concoctions 
hat came out labeled “flour”? Remem- 
ae 
ugar of that fracas we generally refer 
to as World War I? We who are old 


and most Kiwanians have a bit 


plantation sugar, the clarified 


enough 
of gray in their hair, if any—remember 
those days and wonder about the next 
few months in the United States and 
probably in Canada. 
Some of us were rationed in pre-war 
by our pocketbooks. Maybe on cer- 
tain days we had hamburger, or on other 
days we had rib roast, and most assured- 
ly we had hash now and then, and liked 
it. We remember newspaper reporters 
of the old days—when newspaper re- 


porters were poor and didn’t write books 


and plays, and become glorified, and 
associate with advertising executives! 
On pay day the reporter bought himself 
a T-Bone steak with French fries, chef’s 
salad, a forty cent bottle of vim rouge 
and all the trimmings he could think of. 
He got paid on Monday, we'll say, for 
newspaper men, being improvident, are 
paid weekly so they can keep their 
trength. On Saturday he ate at the 
automat, and by Sunday he was on the 
cuff. That’s rationing via the billfold 
method, and it’s very effective! 

But, most everyone has money now- 
lays, even newspaper men and writers 
ot magazine pieces, and ’most everyone 
can buy T-bone steaks every day if they 
want to. So the government will either 
have to inaugurate meatless days or cut 
down the supply to perhaps two and a 
half pounds per person each week, or 
there won't be enough for the army. At 
least there's lots of newspaper talk to 
that effect. Seems like we read some- 

(Turn to page 40) 
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Meatless, fishless day for government workers in Washington, D.C. At one of the government 

cafeterias (pictured abated a sign advises clerks that there's no meat or fish to be had. This 

step was taken because of the shortage of meat and fish coming up to standards maintained 
in the cafeterias. 
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Lord Woolton, British food minister; Averil Harriman, President Roosevelt's observer in Britian; 
and Robert H. Hinckley, assistant secretary of commerce of the United States, show British dock 
workers samples of American cheese and eggs, part of the first food sent to Great Britain. 
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Two British youngsters admire cans of concentrated orange juice, part of a cargo of dried milk, 


flour, Canadian wheat, cheese, lard, Red Cross goods, and other foodstuffs sent in a British ship 
from the United States. Some of the food was sent under the Lend-Lease Act, some as gifts. 
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My Personal Page 


by Ree Fulkerson 


BEING WANTED 


HE playboy son of a shingle millionaire marrying his 
sixth blonde. The beauty contest winner from the 

hinterland bucking the moving picture industry in 
search of a job. The rich sportsman off the New England 
banks angling for a big tuna. The eighteen-year-old girl 
marrying a wealthy old man of sixty. The negro laborer 
spending his last dollar for a quart of bad gin. The rich man 
paying ten thousand dollars for a rare orchid. A weakling 
boy stealing an unguarded automobile. The sniffling cocaine 
fiend buying a dose of his drug from a narcotic bootlegger. 
The socialite who has passed her fiftieth birth and girth day 
spending long hours in a beauty parlor. A great manutac- 
turer dropping dead at his desk from overwork. A little girl 
dressed in her mother’s clothes playing Mama. 

Why? Why? Why? 

These are but outward evidences of the eternal hunt for 
happiness. Each of these people in his own way is seeking— 
eternally seeking—a happiness which is not now in his life. 
Truly man is always to be, never blessed. 

Even Thomas Jefferson in his proclamation of the inalien- 
able rights of man said that he should be guaranteed life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Not the possession of 
happiness, mind you, but the pursuit of it. 

So we watch them all, from Hitler in his gory attempt to 
conquer the world, to the gentle-faced old lady cultivating 
her flower beds, each diligently pursuing what to him is 
happiness, and each losing sight of the great fact that it is 
the pursuit which brings the thrill. 

The playboy wasting his father’s millions soon finds that 
happiness does not lie in that direction, just as the village 
girl trying for a moving picture career finds that only one 
in a million reaches stardom, and even then the happiness 
of such a career is debatable. 

Where, then, is happiness to be found? Certainly life must 
offer something better to mankind than the eternal struggle 
for happiness—the eternal reaching for an unattainable goal. 

It does. Emphatically it does! 

I regret that the wisdom of the ages is not in me, but I 
have lived a long time and I have lived happily a lot of that 
time. With this happiness, like a streak of lean in the fat 
in my morning breakfast bacon, has been enough tunhappi- 
ness to supply me with the contrast needed to differentiate. 

The times when I[ have been least happy, or most unhappy, 
have been the times when my happiness hunt took on a selfish 
hue. When I have been self seeking, when I have been money 
grubbing, when I have tried to get ahead of my 
fellows, when I have laid aside the best interests of other 
people to seek my own selfish aims, I have not found happi- 
ness. 

When I have been trying to do something for some one 
I loved, I have not only enjoyed the pursuit of happiness, 
but I have come more nearly attaining it than at any other 
time in my life. 


dss 





It seems to me that the eternal craving in every human 
being is to feel that he is wanted—that he is needed—that he 
is essential to some one’s happiness or success. 

Nobody wants to go to a party where he is not wanted. 
We all want to go places where we are wanted, and be with 
people who want to be with us and need us to add to their 
happiness. We like to feel that the party will not be a success 
unless we are there. 

We get our biggest thrill out of the wife we love and the 
children we love—not because they are so wonderful, not 
because they in turn love us, but because they are so in need 
of us, because we can do so much for them, because we are 
absolutely unselfish with them and would rather spend our 
time and our money on them or with them, than spend it for 
our own selfish ends. 

Thus we get our greatest happiness out of our families 
because they are more dependent on us than any one else. 

I have gone a long way around to get at something else. 
I have been in Kiwanis ever since there was a Kiwanis. | 
have known every International President, every Interna- 
tional officer and every District Governor who has ever 
served the organization. 

I also belong to other organizations. It has always been 
a matter of deep interest to me how Kiwanis is able to attract 
and hold so many good men year after year. It has always 
been a matter of curiosity to me how Kiwanis can attract and 
hold men of such high calibre. 

[ firmly believe that all these men for all these years have 
found happiness in Kiwanis service because they have felt 
that Kiwanis needed them, and that through Kiwanis thev 
were genuinely helpful in charitable and civic work. They 
have realized that no other organization offers such splendid 
opportunities for unselfish service as Kiwanis. 

These things being true, it is also true that the way to 
hold members in a Kiwanis club is to make them realize that 
the club is in real need of their services. They must be made 
to feel that they are a part of a great unselfish movement 
for human betterment. 

There is no use trying to make Kiwanians believe this by 
telling them so. Men get very tired of being preached to. If 
we want them to realize that Kiwanis wants them and needs 
them, we must prove it to them by giving them real Kiwanis 
work to do. 

For this reason, the happiest Kiwanis clubs on the contin- 
ent are the busiest Kiwanis clubs. There are no exceptions 
to this rule. The busier a club is, the happier it is, and the 
busier the membership is kept, the more loyal they are. 

Now I’ve gone and talked myself into being useful around 
my own house! There is a new screen needed where the 
dogs had a fight through it, and my wife says I should be 
very happy to put it in because it proves that I am needed. 
If I didn’t talk so much, I wouldn’t always have to do some- 


thing to back it up! 
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THE VICTORY LOAN AND 
KIWANIS 


ae ODAY I am here to speak to 
you in opening the campaign of 

he Third Victory Loan and I 

vish to express my appreciation of the 
fine work done by the service clubs rep- 
resented here,” declared the Honorable 
J. L. Tsley, the Dominion’s Wartime 
Minister of Finance, speaking before a 
luncheon meeting of over eight hundred 
in the Concert Hall of the Royal York 
Hotel Toronto, on October 14. The 
meeting was sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Toronto, Inc., and presided over 
hy Adam F. Smith, the club’s president. 
\mong the head table guests were 
Fred G. McAlister, president of Kiwanis 
International, John Donaldson, president 


' 
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if the Kiwanis Club of Riverdale, Jo- 
eph W. Mowder, honorary secretary of 
the Toronto Club, William H. Bell, 
president of the Kiwanis Club of West 
foronto, and the Toronto presidents of 
the Rotary, Lions, Optimist, Gyro, Cana- 
dian Progress, Kinsman, Zonta, Cana- 
dian, Empire, Soroptimist and Quota 
Clubs. 

George H. Ross, past president of Ki- 
wanis International, made the introduc- 
tory remarks in which he assured the 
Minister of Finance that the members of 
all the service clubs throughout Canada 
were to a man behind the Victory Loan. 

“Surely no Canadian,” he said, “who 
desires to preserve our democratic way 
of life and all that it means will dispute 
the claim that every man owes more to 
his country than just his taxes. The 
privileges that go with citizenship in a 
free country carry with them a corre- 
sponding measure of responsibility. ... 
lhe great charter of human liberty pur- 
chased by the blood and treasure of our 
forefathers is now in our keeping. May 
we prove worthy of so great a trust.” 

The Minister, in rising to speak, re- 
ferred to the more than 350 joint service 
club meetings across the country that had 
been organized by President Smith in 


preparation for the Victory Loan Cam- 


paign. 


Campaign opens in Canada 
with Finance Minister in 
notable address. Service 
elubs win his praises. 


“They have done a great deal of 
good,” he said, “and the work that has 
heen done by the clubs is extremely valu- 
able, particularly in uniting our efforts. 

“We can still lose the war. The road 
to victory is still long and hard but at 
least that road is in sight,” he proceeded. 
“You know that the scope of our effort 
calls for prodigious expenditures. You 
know that the mechanized character of 
the war, the need to equip our men with 
the best that can be produced, make this 
war far greater in material cost than was 
the last, although let us hope something 
less costly in human lives. 

“We must expect substantial subscrip- 
tions from the well-to-do, from the mid- 
dle class and those who are known as 
leaders in business and their communi- 
ties. Certainly it is getting progressively 
more difficult for them to subscribe— 
liquid balances have already been in- 
vested to a large extent—taxes are 
heavier and many have debts to pay. On 
the other hand it is getting more diffi- 
cult or less necessary to spend money in 
many ways—cars are laid up or soon 
will be—children are at work—servants 
are hard to get. Moreover social con- 
ventions have been swept away by the 
force of war—it is no reflection on any- 
one to wear old clothes, give up his club, 
refrain from entertainment and serve 
only plain, wholesome food. 

“However much we obtain from busi- 
ness and the well-to-do, we must rely 
for a great deal of our requirements 
upon savings by wage earners and now 
by farmers. This is not only highly de- 
sirable as a matter of social policy—it 
is essential as a matter of arithmetic. 
We must persuade the working men and 


women ot this nation—who are naturally 


receiving a large and growing share of 
its income as employment expands—to 
save a large portion of their earnings 
now so that they may spend them after 
the war, or retain them as security. The 
man who saves now puts himself in the 
position where he will have reserves that 
will be available after the war not only 
to afford personal property greater than 
than any social security can yield but 
also to enable him to take advantage of 
opportunities after the war to improve 
his own position or that of his children. 

“We must also look to the farmers of 
Canada for substantial help. The high 
level of farm production, at fair and 
reasonable prices, is providing this vear 
a gross income which although it is 
too early to estimate it with accuracy 
will certainly rank well with that of the 
best years of the past. Like other busi- 
ness men, however, the farmers are un- 
able to spend what they normally would 
from such income on farm machinery 
and buildings because of the shortage 
of materials. Like other consumers they 
are unable to buy all they would like to 
buy these days for themselves. Conse- 
quently they too will have funds avail- 
able for investment. 

“T want the people of the United Na- 
tions to ask themselves, ‘How can 11,- 
500,000 people in the northern part of 
the North American continent do so 
much and do it so well?’ I suggest we 
say to ourselves, ‘What an adventure 
this is going to be! We are doing the 
biggest and finest and most important 
job that Canadians ever did—a job that 
takes us out of our little selves, that ele- 
vates and dignifies and gives us a noble 
part to play in history.’ 

“The Canadian people have proven 
they can work in harness as they must if 
we are to drive forward with our full 
power. But we need more as well. We 
need a self-discipline and a sense of in- 
dividual responsibility that will enable us 
to achieve more than is possible by con- 
trolled effort alone. After all our ene- 
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mies are drilled and disciplined enough 
and drugged with a fanatical belief that 
makes them accept it. We must triumph 
over them*by adding the fire of personal 
courage and determination, personal in- 
itiative and intelligence to the power of 
organized effort. 

“It is hard for most of us to realize 
that we are at war other than econom- 
ically. The fighting is thousands of 
miles away except where the enemy lurks 
in submarines. We have not suffered 
the horror of invasion or even the terror 
of bombing. Nevertheless we must some- 


how. bring ourselves to realize the great 
emergency and the great necessities 
without that terror and that horror be- 
ing upon us. And we must do so soon if 
we are to survive. It will be too late if 
we wait until the enemy arrives. We 
must perform the difficult feat of doing 
by sheer will power and understanding 
what others have had to do under the 
terrible lash of overwhelming necessity. 
This is not simply a distant, intellectual 
problem, a military and intellectual prob- 
lem, a military and economic problem to 
be solved. It is life—all of life—being 
broken, twisted, tortured, threatened as 
never before. It is real men and women 
fighting back with all they have got. 
That we must know. 

“T have confidence that the people of 
Canada will be able to do what is needed. 
My own faith in this matter was rein- 
forced the other day by a passage I hap- 
pened to read from Lord Tweedsmuir’s 


autobiography. He was describing how 
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after a period of disillusionment over the 
way in which things seemed to be going 
during the last war he began to acquire 
a boundless admiration for ordinary hu- 
man nature. The last war, he points out, 
was a war won ‘not by the genius of the 
few, but by the faithfulness of the many. 
There was no leader, civil or military, 
to whom I could give unreasoned trust, 
but I could confide implicitly in the mass 
of my own people.’ 

“Time and again during this war Can- 
ada has found that she could rely on the 
‘faithfulness of the many.’ I know that 
in this campaign as in all other appeals 
which will have to be made I can trust 
‘implicitly in the mass of my people.’ ”’ 

The address given by the Minister in 
Toronto was the occasion for his only 
public appearance in connection with the 
campaign although copies of a similar 
speech were read on his behalf by mem- 
bers of Kiwanis and other service clubs 


throughout Canada. 


TORONTO ORIGINATES PLAN 


Service clubs drafted in 
successful effort to put 
over Third Victory Loan 
preliminaries in Canada. 


HE idea to mobilize all Service 

Clubs in Canada behind the Third 

Victory Loan originated in the 
Kiwanis Club of Toronto. During the 
Second Victory Loan, which was offered 
to the citizens last February, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Toronto staged a “Vic- 
tory Loan” meeting. At this meeting 
a prominent financial man was invited 
to address the club at one of its regular 
meetings on the subject of Canada’s 
War Financing. The leaders of the Vic- 
tory Loan Campaign in the Province of 
Ontario and the City of Toronto were 
invited as head table guests. 

This meeting was $0 successful and 
the Kiwanians present so impressed with 
the ‘Victory Loan” message brought to 
them by the speaker, that it was agreed 
by the directors that a similar meeting 
should be held during the next Victory 
Loan. 

In July, rumors were heard of a new 
loan to be launched in October. In plan- 
ning a meeting for the Toronto club, 
Adam F. Smith, the president, thought 


of the powerful influence which could 
be brought in support of the loan if 
every Service Club in Canada would par- 
ticipate by holding a “Victory Loan” 
meeting prior to the loan period. 
Working on the assumption that every 
Service Club would welcome the idea, 
Mr. Smith prepared a brief, outlining in 
detail how this could be accomplished 
and presented it to the National War 
Finance Committee in Ottawa. The 
Committee enthusiastically endorsed the 





Adam F. Smith, President Kiwanis Club of Toronto 


plan and promptly drafted Mr. Smith 
to carry it through. 

The main part of the plan consisted 
in asking the Minister of Finance, the 
Honorable J. L. Ilsley, to direct a special 
message on Canada’s War Financing to 
the thousands of business and _profes- 
sional men who comprise the member- 
ship of the Service Clubs. A letter out- 
lining the plan was sent to the President 
of every Service Club. Accompanying 
this letter was a form in which the clubs 
were asked to list the names and ad- 
dresses of the President, the Secretary, 
and the Speaker for the meeting, the 
number of members, the date and hour 
of the meeting and the particular project 
in which the club was interested. 

The meetings were designated “Serv- 
ice for Canada” as appropriate to their 
character. 

Hundreds of Service Clubs—Kiwanis, 
Rotary, Lions, Gyro, Kinsmen, Prog- 
ress, Zonta, Soroptimist, Quota, Opti- 
mist, Cosmopolitan and Y’s men—re- 
sponded and sent the acceptance forms 
into the Ottawa headquarters. 

Enthusiastic reports started to pour 
into the National War Finance Commit- 
tee at Ottawa immediately after the 
meetings were held. It was recognized 
and admitted by the authorities that the 
“Service for Canada” plan among the 
Service Clubs was a great success. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


HE Inter 


cil of Kiwanis International was 
4 


new 


lational Wartime Coun- 
November fifth to seventh 
clusive at the Medinah Club of Chica 


th International President Fred G 


ter presiding. The program, right 

to the minute insofar as timely activi- 
ere concerned, was the responsibil- 
of a committee with Immediate Past 


ident Charl S. Donley as chairman 


lrustec Ben Dean, Philip E. Auer 





Here is the International Council in session with President Fred G. McAlister ready to present his 
Barnes, next to him is Vice President Hamilton Holt. At the extreme right is Secretary O. E. ''Pete”’ 


dents and by invitation chairmen of In- 
ternational committees. By invitation 
this time a representative group of dis- 
trict secretaries were on hand. 

It was a serious meeting—but not a 
solemn meeting—speakers made no at 
tempt to present subjects that were not 
very positively identified, as is the or- 
ganization, with the winning of the war 
and the peace. 


The Council was formally opened with 


develop more. Finances, International 
and district, were discussed by Trustee 
Frederick M. Barnes, chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the International 
Board of Trustees. Kiwanis Public Re- 
lations was presented by E. B. Stahl- 
man, Jr., chairman of the International 
committee. Membership stimulation as it 
is projected for 1943 and as it is being 
developed right now were explained by 
Roy Cooke, chairman of the Internation- 


message. At the left end of the table is Vice President Fred 


Peterson. The meeting was held in the Tallyho 


Room of the Medinah Club of Chicago. In the background is the famous Kiwanis Victory poster. In spite of war's travel restrictions and community ob- 


nd Guv H. Vande Bogart 
It was Kiwanis’ first war-time Coun 
Cl It was not Kiwanis’ first war-time 


cCXTM ence 


perience, however, as the Detroit and 


rovidence International Convention, the 


1 and third in Kiwanis existence, 


econ 
were held dur ing the participation of Ki- 
vanis countries in World War Number 
One. But then there were no Council 
mectings 

\s a sort of prelude to the Council the 
chairmen of the International commit 
tees met on Wednesday, November 4, 
and worked out and presented details 
of their action programs. The Interna- 
tional Council, as it meets in November 
ot each vear, is composed of the district 
officers 


governors elect, International 


and trustees, past International presi- 





ligations there was practically a perfect attendance. 


presentation of the United States and 
Canadian colors, an invocation by Lt. 
Philip Nicholas, Senior Chaplain, Navy 
Pier, Chicago, the super-introduction 
technique of Trustee J. Hudson Huffard 
and the address of welcome by President 
McAlister. One came to know of the 
talents and the value of Emmons B. 
Lytle, chairman of the International 
Committee on Music, who with Kiwan- 
ian Albert Heilman at the piano, intro- 
duced as almost the theme song of the 
Council, “Praise the Lord and Pass the 
Ammunition.” 

The President’s message was a chal- 
lenging document and most certainly in- 
spired the members of the Council and 
the guests to carry on the present war- 
time activities of the organization and 


al Committee on Classification and Mem- 
bership and by Trustee Donald B. Rice. 
“Pete” 


Peterson gave a splendid review of the 


International Secretary O. E. 


work being done at the General Office 
and introduced the members of the Gen- 
eral Office Staff, in the order of their 
vears of service. The afternoon wound 
up with a visit fo the General Office, 
fortunately right across the street from 
the Medinah Club, where those not 
familiar with the workings of this office 
were able to see what makes the wheels 
go around. 

The only scheduled dinner of the 
Council was held Thursday evening and 
it was featured by addresses of David 
H. Elton, K.C., International trustee 
speaking for Canada and J. Raymond 
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Schutz, International trustee, speaking 
for the United States. The subject for 
each speaker was “Together in Peace 
and War.” They made all present proud 
of their organization and their coun- 
A dramatization of “Bill Jones” 


was an additionally inspiring feature. 


tries. 


The Governor's Conference, which al- 
Ways is a part of the Council program 
was ably handled by Trustee Ben Dean, 
The conference met Friday morning and 
afternoon. Possibly one of the most sig- 
nificant and effective addresses of the 





Council was the tribute to Kiwanians in 
uniform expressed by Trustee Philip E. 
Auer at the Friday luncheon. 

The District 
tion Conference was effectively demon- 


A panel discussion on ''District Administrative Programs'' was an interesting part of the Governors’ 

Conference presided over by International Trustee Ben Dean. Participating, left to right, were the 

following committee chairmen: Charles T. Hamilton, Attendance; Roy F. Cooke, Classification and 

Membership; J. Smyth Carter, Kiwanis Education; Charles C. Toomey, Inter-Club Relations; and E. B. 

StahIman, Jr., Public Relations. The background is one of the Victory Loan billboard displays used 
throughout Canada. 


Governor’s Organiza- 





Reading clockwise: Raymond S. Blunt, Resolutions; Clyde Hissong, Vocational Guidance; Ralph 
H. Winslow, Club Service Division, General Office; J. N. Emerson, Boys and Girls Work; Roy F. Cooke, Classification and Membership; Ashley H. Clague, 
Underprivileged Child; Lewis C. Reimann, Acting Secretary, Michigan District (present as guest); Percy R. Monson, Executive Department, General Office; 
Merton S. Heiss, Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine; Charles T. Hamilton, Attendance; Charles C. Toomey, Inter-Club Relations; Emmons B. Lytle, 


At the Conference of International Committee Chairmen. 


Music; Mark A. Smith, Past International Presidents; Lawrence H. Dierks, Public Relations Department, General Office; Marian J. Hatch, Stenographer, 
General Office; E. B. Stahiman, Jr., Public Relations; William A. Dunlap, Field Representative; Charles H. Hulse, Public Affairs for Canada; Waitman F. 
Zinn, Public Affairs for United States; George A. Leist, Wartime Citizenship; J. Clark Sellers, Business Standards; Walter Ingram, Service Department, 
General Office; J. Smyth Carter, Kiwanis Education; Theodore H. Fenske, Agriculture; Fount H. Rion, Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims; and 





strated by Trustee Charles S. Dudley as- 
sisted by members of the Council tak- 
ing the parts and places of district trus- 
tee board members. This was Saturday 
morning. A number of interesting fea- 
tures were presented Saturday noon, 
outstanding being an exhibit of pictures 
and a lecture—both far too limited—by 
Clark Sellers, examiner of questioned 
documents, who is chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Business 
Standards. He showed among other pic- 
tures the forged Allis Chalmers strike 
ballots, pictures 
proot that Hauptman wrote the Lind- 
bergh ransom note, and the famous Tex- 


which were positive 


Joseph C. Bunten, Achievement Reports. 


as tombstone forgery. Governor Martin 
Moe of the Montana District presented a 
beautiful scroll to Immediate Past Pres- 
ident Charles Donley having to do with 
his acceptance into an Indian tribe. 

The concluding session of the Coun- 
cil was held Saturday afternoon. No half 
holidays, no football games for Kiwanis 
this year. They were there to work and 
learn. At this concluding session there 
were presented reports of the Past Presi- 
Mark 
Smith; report of the International Com- 
mittee on Laws and Regulations, explan- 
ation of The North American Way, the 
new Kiwanis Magazine feature, by its 


dent’s Committee by Chairman 


managing editor ; a statement of the 1/aq- 


asine’s place in the organization by Roe 


Fulkerson, editorial writer of the 3/ag- 
asine, and some general presentations. 
“Au Revoir” by President McAlister 


ended a Council of splendid achievements. 
The past 
during the Council as did the Interna- 


presidents met frequently 


tional Board of Trustees. 

Among important board action was 
the support of the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee that the next 
International 
22, 23 and 24, 


International as the host 


“convention” of Kiwanis 
be held in Chicago, June 
with Kiwanis 


rather than an individual club. 
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The Physically Handicapped 


N many cities Kiwanis clubs have added to their underpriy 
ileged child work active help for the lame, the halt and the 
blind among adults. We are learning a lot about helping 


these phiv ically handicapped people to 


help themselves and we are to some 


extent at least overcomimneg the prejudice 





of emplovers to take them on as em- 
plove 

Hundreds of them have been placed 
by Kiwanis in jobs where their physical 
handicaps have not interfered with their 
earnit i living. 


Not only is this work of great benefit in itself, but it 1s 


forward looking work At the end of this war there will be 


thousands of physically handicapped men where there are 


now individual cases. Of course our governments will do all 
in their power in the way of pensions and hospitalization. 
Canada and the United States are outstanding examples in 
the care of war veterans. 
returned soldiers are content to settle down on a 
life pension from their governments. Ninety-nine percent 
of them would rather be earning their own living and have 
that independence which comes from knowing that they are 
not dependent on any one else. 

Every man or woman made independent and able to earn 
a living by his own efforts is a monument to the inspired 
work of the Kiwanis club which made it possible. 


¢ ¢ < 
end ten percent, or the enemy will take one hun- 


ad) cd pel cent ! 


Announcements 
fHE war has brought Kiwanis clubs an added usefulness. 
lhev are used as sounding boards for civilian war activities. 


Red Cross classes and activities, War Savings Bond sales, 


Civilian Defense activities, drives for 
old rubber, metal scrap, waste fat and 
a dozen other things, are all worthy, and 


their directors must have an opportunity 
to make their announcements to Ki- 
wanis and get the codperation of the 


would for a moment 


suggest 
that these announcements not be made. 
Yet Kiwanis has its own work, its own activities and its own 


speakers, with a time limit on them, and great care should be 
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used to prevent these many and varied announcements from 
prolonging the program to the point where it runs overtime 

encroaches on the time that belongs to the speaker of the 
day. 

We all listen to the radio and we all know how its programs 
click like a well oiled watch. 
cause nothing but chaos would result if one program were 
3y the end 


They are perfectly timed be- 


allowed to lap over into the time of the next. 
of the day, the last program would have to be omitted. 
Kiwanis programs can be equally well timed if the program 
chairman will insist that the men who are to make the an- 
It is 


unfair to the membership to keep them overtime at the meet- 


nouncements stay inside of the definite time limit set. 
ings, and equally unfair to the speaker who has prepared a 
talk to shorten his time. 

Make the announcements brief and to the point and they 
will be more effective and your meetings will be more enjoy- 
able. 

¢ << 

There may be one man in Kokomo—or Kankakee or Kala- 

masoo—who doesn't know a better way to win this war. 


Longevity 
IN the two countri 
1930 and 1940, four years were added to our life expectancy. 


in which Kiwanis flourishés, between 


Today we can expect to live 64 years, 
compared with the 48 years a Japanese 
can expect to live, and the 55 years an 
That we 


Italian can look forward to. 


hope to reduce the average in those 
countries is quite beside the point. 

In ancient Rome the life expectancy 
By 1850, 


we here in America had a life expectancy 





at birth was about 25 years. 


of a little more than 40 years. Then came the modern sani- 
tary era. Advances in medicine and public health curbed the 
frightful inroads of cholera, diphtheria, tuberculosis and 
typhoid and set up a protection over water and milk supplies. 

Because of these preventive methods, by 1900 we had every 
reason to expect to live about 50 years. The fourteen years 
added since that date are the result of intensively applied 
prevention and a general improvement in our standard of 
living. 

These are interesting figures. It should be borne in mind 
that they are almost entirely the result of preventive medicine 
and not of cures. Had we depended on cures alone, the fig- 


ures would make a different picture. 
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Today Kiwanis is threatened with an epidemic. Because 
of our experience in the last war, we know that there will be 
an epidemic of deletions from every club in Kiwanis during 
and immediately after this war. Now is the time for pre- 
ventive treatment. When the time comes for a cure of the 
disease, it will be a long uphill fight, just as it was after the 
last war. 

Though thousands of Kiwanians went into the service in 
the last war, and other thousands left their home towns to 
work in war industries, it is worthy of note that Kiwanis did 
not lose a club. But the clubs lost enough members to put 
Kiwanis membership at an all-time low! 

The treatment to apply to this condition in Kiwanis is 
exactly the same as that applied to lengthen the life span of 
the average man. Preventive methods will work; cures are 
slow or ineffective. There were Kiwanis clubs that went 
through the last war and the subsequent depression without 
the loss of a member, and their méthods were exactly the 
same as we are suggesting now. 

The need of maintaining the present man power of Kiwanis 
is too obvious to require comment. Restore to membership 
every possible former Kiwanian. Recruit new members to 
replace the ones already lost. Find the man who replaced 
the man in military service and get him into Kiwanis. Make 
a survey of your town for men who need Kiwanis, and whom 
Kiwanis needs. 

There is no question that membership is the most vital 
problem facing Kiwanis today. It can be solved only by pre- 
ventive treatment. A big numerical loss can be avoided if 
we work on the job now, and work on it intelligently and 
honestly. 

Wishtul thinking will not answer. We must get down to 
hard work and replace our members as they go out, or we 
will be years getting back to our present and highly efficient 
membership. If Kiwanis is worth anything, it is worth this 
much effort. 

<<< 
“You will never get ahead of another man by trying 
to get even with him.” 


Sing! 
BEEZ e 
b 
COMMUNITY singing had a great revival in the last world 
war. In war camps and on the march, soldiers opened their 
throats and sang “Over There,” “A 
Long Way to Tipperary” and “Old Mc- 
Donald Had a Farm.” These songs and 
others like them added to the morale and 
relieved the tedium of camp life. 

No matter 
you, these songs are good. 


tells 
No matter 


what any musician 
how corny or how silly their lyrics, they 
are great songs because they have lived 
in the minds and in the hearts of the people who sang them 
then and who sing them now. 

We who must perforce stay at home during this war, and 
our boys who must go to a dozen “Over There’s,” need the 
joyous uplift which the singer gets from a good song ringing 
clear. All too often Kiwanians think of songs as something 
to entertain the listener. That’s absurd. Who cares what a 
listener thinks of the club singing in Kiwanis? A snap of the 
fingers for that. That’s something for great musicians to 
ponder over. Our joy comes from singing, not from listen- 
ing, and the more lusty, the more rollicking, the more joyous 
the song, the better. 
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The club with a good pianist and an enthusiastic song 
leader—and they need not be great musicians—is fortunate 
indeed. There is a lift and a joy in singing with your fellow 
Kiwanians, 

Let’s throw our heads back and yell the good old songs as 
though we were indeed marching on the road to Tipperary, 
to Tokyo or to Berlin. Let’s get our hearts in it and lose all 
self consciousness in the happiness of raising our voices in 
oT 


more or less harmony with the other uncultivated voices 
our fellow Kiwanians. 

If quartettes, octettes or sextettes can be formed in the 
club, all well and good. Get them up front to lead the singing. 
If you can't find good ones, get a group of loud ones. If you 
can't find loud ones, get some who look funny when they 
Above all, let’s not sing with dignity. Let’s not care 
a tinker’s expletive what the songs sound like to others. The 


sing ! 


big objective of Kiwanis singing is joy to the singer. Let 
the listener get his pleasure in criticism if he doesn’t like it. 
3etter “Sweet Adeline” with enthusiastic cooperation than a 
great classic sung solo! 
Come on, let’s sing! 
<< <€ 


Isn't it awful? It certainly is, but there is something 
you could do about it! Are you doing tt? 


Not Negotiable 
THERE are so many misconceptions of just what the war 
bonds of the United States are that it seems worth while to 
mention some of them. 

Not if you tried to, could you dispose 
of one of these bonds for less than you 
paid for it, plus the interest earned. 
These bonds cannot be sold or traded, 
consequently they can never go below 
par. Securities go below par only when 
a lot of people have a lot of them they 





want to sell. They not only cannot be 
sold, but they cannot be lost, traded or 
even given away. Only the owner can 
redeem them, and he can do so at any time after six months 
from date of purchase. 

The simple fact is that when you put up thirty-seven 
dollars and fifty cents for a fifty dollar war savings bond, you 
are not BUYING anything. 
and you are not LENDING anything. Above all, you are 
not GIVING anything. DEPOSITING 
money in the best bank in the world, the safest bank in 


You are not buying anything 


You are your 

the world, where it will bring the highest interest rate 

offered now by any savings institution in the country. 
The 


hurts,” 


‘ 


United States does not want us to “give until it 


nor to save until it hurts. It just wants us to save 
our money now, while we have it, against the day when a 
possible post-war depression will make us need it more 
than we do now. When we get it back, it will have interest 
added, and will buy us a lot more clothes, pay a lot more 
rent, finance long vacations and help us pay for the new 
automobile we are going to need. 

From this plain financial viewpoint, it would seem that 
there is no need to appeal to any man’s patriotism, to hold 
high pressure bond drives and to urge citizens to take what 
is obviously the best opportunity ever offered to play safe 
financially in difficult and puzzling times. 





No. |—Hartford, Conn., Kiwanians D. Francis, J. Rhodes, J. Lacy, 
President R. Dillon, W. Desmond, L. Wheelock, wreck freezing unit for 
scrap; 2—Escanaba, Mich., members arrange luncheon tables in V- 
formation for the duration; 3—Danville, Iil., children took part in 
Victory Garden Program; 4—Huntington, W. Va., President A. J. 
Sheets presents bicycle to boy for selling War Bonds, Dr. E. Willing- 
ham looks on; 5—Thomaston, Ga., contribute to scrap drive; 6—Ripley, 
Ohio, ‘Roll of Honor''; 7—South Gate-Walnut Park, Calif., members 
have picture taken at one of their Victory signs; 8—Brentwood, Pa., 
has a scrap bin at foot of this sign. 
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quota is $11,237,000 
to ‘build’ 400 TANKS 
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“a Barnes and R. Roe; 12—Wellesiey, Mass., entertains the soldiers. 


2i 


No, 9—Yonkers, N.Y., had rubber drive. Beauty queen presents bath- 
ing suit to Pres. G. F. Nugent (left), Kiwanian C. Burns looks on; 
10—Helper, Utah, scrap drive; |i—Jersey City, N.J., purchase War 
Bonds, left to right: Kiwanians J. Schadle, G. Hollingshead, R. Reilly, 
W. Kern, Secretary J. Cullington, International Vice President Fred 





No, 13—Judges for Edison-Norwood Park, Ill., victory garden pose 

for picture; 14—Worcester, Mass., members present two ambulances 

to city; 15—Mitchell, S.D., rooster took part in successful Victory 

Bond rally; |6—Reading, Pa., float in War Bond rally; 17—Laconia, 

N.H., float received first prize in parade; 18—Kenmore, N.Y., ad- 
vertised their Victory Gardens. 
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by Dou Terria 


Famous “Troop 300.” Blind 
Boy Secouts. sponsored by 
Mid-West Town Kiwanians. 
Keeps on winning honors. 








Chicago lawyer Howard Heldt, 





NE of the highest baseball scores 

ever recorded since man first ap- 

plied bat to ball was rolled up 
recently by a group of blind boys in Chi- 
cago, The tinal box score was Darwin's 
Super-Sluggers, 168; and Milton’s Kil- 
ler-Dillers, 8O 

But this was no ordinary baseball 
rciliic ! 

It was baseball in the Victory manner, 
plaved with empty shaving and _ tooth- 
paste tubes and tinfoil, instead of bats 
nd balls. And the youthful 


werent major leaguers. They were Boy 


play ers 


scout members of the only blind troop 

the world not located in an institution. 
Scoutmaster Fred Bolotin started the 
une as a wav to collect old tin to help 
“Slug the 


} 


win the war, and with cries « 


laps!" the boys of troop 300 quickly 
went to bat for MacArthur. Bolotin di 
vided the eleven troop members into two 


set them loose gathering base 


tean am 

, , . . } : 
its all over Chicago. Small tubes were 
ingle medium sized tubes were dou- 
bles, large tubes were triples. and giant 


tubes were home runs. An ounce of tin- 

il was worth a one-bagger, four ounces 
knocked out a homer. Each troop meet- 
ing for nine meetings was an “inning,” 
and the score was totalled for each in- 
ning by Umpire Bolotin. 

When the game was over, troop 300 
had amassed 330 tubes—enough tin for 
11 fighter planes—and enough tinfoil to 
make a 32-pound pile of metal. The boys 
have turned over their hits to Uncle 
Sam, and as gunmetal, tinplate, and 
solder it will help to put out the Axis. 
Even after the last “official” run. was 


chalked up, the boys brought in another 


co-Scoutmaster and 
nus"' of the troop, gives assistance in a map-making class. 


“alum- 








They know those Stars and Stripes only as Braille 
dots on a sheet of paper, but these Scouts have 
plenty of meaning in their salute. 


A broken arm? Here comes first aid! Watch Darwin apply a splint using neckerchiefs as bandages, 
while Milton acts as patient. 


70 pounds of lead, tin, and aluminum foil. 
How can these tube-collecting youths 
be Boy Scouts, you ask, playing and 
working like their sighted brothers ? 
For partial answer to that question, 
let’s visit them at a back-vard picnic. 
They are eating, playing games, wres- 
tling, and enjoying all the other pleas- 


ures which should go with active, teen- 
aged boyhood. 

One of the Scouts is laughing at the 
sounds of two other boys wrestling in 
the grass. He is a fair-haired, smooth- 
shaven vouth, and although he cannot see 
is, he turns and smiles as we approach. 

(Turn to page 42) 
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FEET FIRSTS 
By Dr. George C. Custer 


IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT, NORTH SHORE, CHICAGO, 
KIWANIS CLUB 


T HAPPENED ina recruiting station at Chicago when 

a healthy-appearing specimen was told that he had 

failed to pass the physical examination and therefore 
couldn’t tote a rifle in his country’s new army. 

Heart-broken at his rejection, and thoroughly bewildered, 
he asked wherein he was defective. 
“Feet,” replied the medical 
officer, not unkindly. “Flat feet. 
You couldn’t carry a pack half 
a mile before those feet would 
have you on the hospital list. 
Better stick to your present 
job. What is it, by the way?” 

“Tm a city letter-carrier,” 
he snapped, “with the longest 
route in Chicago!” 

That’s the story they’re tell- 
ing. Maybe it’s true and maybe 
it isn’t—but that doesn’t make 
a great deal of difference. There 
are types of flat feet which 
would impair the soldier’s abil- 
ity to march not one little bit. 

And it works the other way, 
too. 

Recruits and selectees are being taken into America’s de- 
fense forces every day with apparently normal feet, equipped 
with ostensibly satisfactory arches, and yet those feet are 
accustomed to very little work. They haven’t done much more 
than carry their owner on a three-minute walk to the street 
car a couple of times a day, and the army is going to give 
them such a beating as they never heard of. 

Every day the army is losing thousands of man-days be- 
cause of hospitalization due to weakened feet, callouses, corns, 
blisters, chilblains, spontaneous fractures, fungus infections, 
and a host of other ailments to which the feet are heir. 
Further, foot ailments, according to the report of the sur- 
geon-general of the United States army has been, over the 
past two decades, the second largest single cause of disability 
discharge. 

Even in this day of mechanized warfare the soldier is yet 
dependent on his feet. The research division of the National 
Association of Chiropodists tells us their survey has re- 
vealed seven out of every ten lads called for the present draft 
have defective feet. 

If the soldier doesn’t think about his feet first, he is very 
apt to be carried out just that way—feet first! 

Yet we still find the army medical corps scoffing at the 
idea of adding to an already overburdened staff of army 
doctors, men who have spent years 
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Above: In the U. S. Navy every 
known foot disorder comes to the 
attention of the chiropodist. En- 
sign A. W. Patton, H-V(S) U.S. 
N.R., treating feet in Station Foot 
Clinic. Left: Measuring feet for 
correct shoe size. Below: Treat- 
ment is specified to correct Blue- 


jacket's foot troubles. 


be, ued 
Halftone Courtesy Chiropody Record 


pose you were an employer, running a large factory, and 
found that a specific type of ailment was costing you over 
50,000 man-days every year in sick leaves, and you had to pay 
the regular salaries of the men who lost these hours. 

You'd try to stop that sort of thing! You'd find the 
cause and cure, if you could. 

According to the report of the surgeon-general for 1940, 
foot ailments cost the nation’s land troops just exactly 50,636 
man-days. The report adds: 

“Loss of time from a military point of view is of vital im- 
portance to the army. Every commander of troops must 

know how many men he can expect to 


specializing in the prevention and cure They have echiropodists im have available at any given time.” 


of foot ailments. 


the Navy where sailors of 


And remember, those figures as to 


Do you think this cry about foot eourse ride in boats but time lost refer only to the regular army 


trouble is just a lot of bunk? 
All right then, look at the facts. Sup- 


there are none in the Army. —to men who are supposed to be trained 


(Turn to page 39) 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL MET IN CHICAGO ON NOVEMBER 5 
IS COMPOSED OF THE DISTRICT GOVERNORS-ELECT, THE 
TRUSTEES AND OFFICERS AND THE PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENTS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEES WERE PRESENT, AS USUAL, AT 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL BOARD OF TRUSTEES AND FOR THE FIRST TIME THE DISTRICT 
SECRETARIES WERE INVITED TO ATTEND AS GUESTS OF THE DISTRICTS. 


COUNCIL 


Montana District: 


Edward F. McGarvey, Governor, Western 
Canada District; Hugh S. Bonar, Governor, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 


ernor, 


District; Henry |. Aulenbach, Governor, Pennsylvania District; Wilber 
S. Aten, Governor, Nebraska-lowa District; John E. Gorsuch, Governor, 
Rocky Mountain District; Charles C. Erwin, Governor, Carolinas Dis- 


trict; Walter J. L. Ray, Governor, 
cock, Governor, 
the picture. 


Michigan District. Philip S. Hitch- 
Pacific-Northwest District, arrived too late to be in 


M Fifth row: Roy F. Cooke, Chairman, Committee on Classification 

and Membership; Waitman F. Zinn, Chairman, Committee on 
Public Affairs for United States; J. Clark Sellers, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Business Standards; E. B. Stahlman, Jr., Chairman, Committee 
on Public Relations; Charles H. Hulse, Chairman, Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs for Canada; Theodore H. Fenske, Chairman, Committee on 
Agriculture; Clyde Hissong, Chairman, Committee on Vocational 
Guidance; Fount H. Rion, Chairman, Committee on Support of 
Churches in their Spiritual Aims; Emmons B. Lytle, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Music; J. N. Emerson, Chairman, peaeneil ee on Boys and 


Girls Work; Joseph C. Bunten, Chairman, Committee on Achievement 
Reports; Charles C. Toomey, Chairman, Committee on Inter-Club 
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, 6 AND 7. THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
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OF GREATER VALUE 


' 


We had a very nice letter from En- 
ign Billy Waddell of the U. S. Naval 
Reserve, a militarv service member of 
the Deland, Florida, club who is now 
tationed in Miami. It seems that Ensign 
Waddell had not expected that he would 
continue to receive his Kirwanits Maqa- 
ine and so, upon receipt of the last 
issue, he wrote us as follows: 

“Our magazine, as well as Kiwanis 


itself as a greater set of values to me 


ince | went into service. I can’t find 


thre propet words to express My feel- 
ings; perhaps it constitutes a tie between 
my navy life and civil life that I could 
find in no other manner. 

‘lL am convinced, now, that all of us 
are prone to overlook the real service of 
i magazine when we have the fellowship 


of our home-town club gatherings.” 


KIWANIS TAKES TO THE AIR 


Kiwanis is well represented at the 


headquarters ot the Army Air Force 


School, 


Advanced Glider Amarillo, 
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Lt. William A. Gravino, of Paulsboro, 
New Jersey; First Lt. Corbin E. Robi- 
son, Haisington, Kansas; First Lt. Ken- 
neth N. Wells, Grand Haven, Michigan; 
and Staff Sergeant Harry N. 
III, Davis, Oklahoma. 


Horner 


GOOD LUCK, PAUL 

Word from McLellan Field, Califor- 
nia, tells of Major Paul White having 
been appointed Civilian Personnel Off- 
cer at that post with 450 army men and 
12,500 civilians under his jurisdiction. 

Major White resigned the governor- 
ship of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
District to go into active military service. 


SOMERSET IS PROUD 

Captain George Ed Kiser, American 
air ace who is credited with downing 
eight Japanese planes and three prob- 
ables in the Southwest Pacific war zone, 
recently was a guest of the Somerset. 
Kentucky, club. Captain Kiser is a na- 
tive of Somerset and he and his bride 
were visiting his father. 

A celebration in their honor was spon- 
sored by the Chamber of 
Commerce and President 
Harold W. Cain of the 
Somerset club, who is also 
vice president of the Cham- 
ber, was chairman of com- 
niittee on arrangements. 
AN IMPORTANT 
CHARGE 

Colonel Charles S. 
Hendricks, a member of 
the Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
club and commander of 
the 1560th service unit, 
medical section, at Camp 
Atterbury, near Columbus, 
Indiana, is head of the 


Harold W. Cain, president of the Somerset, Kentucky, club, presents camp's hospital, planned 
Honorary Kiwanian George Ed Kiser with his identification badge t serve a force of 40.000 


and pin, while Mrs, Kiser looks on. 
Texas. Kiwanians stationed there are: 
Captain William B. MeCulla, Jr.. of the 
Fairmont, West Virginia, club; First 


men, 


Kiwanian Hendricks was assigned to 


the service unit several weeks ago atter 


having served with the 28th division, 


— al 
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Pennsylvania’s own, since induction into 
the army in February, 1941. 
STRANGE COINCIDENCE 

Past President Joe M. Hill of the 
Dallas, Texas, club (now Major Joe 
Hill) wrote an ad for Roe Fulkerson’s 
book of Personal Pages and didn’t know 
it. Joe, or rather the Major, is overseas 
and he read Bill Jones and wrote a letter 
to Roe via the General Office which 
contained among other things: “Several 
years ago I wrote you and asked you if 
vou had ever published a book of your 
personal pages. -You wrote then that 
you thought not enough people would 
be interested. That was too much mod- 
esty. Maybe now with Bill Jones creat- 
ing as much attention as it must be you 
will change your mind. Some one ought 
to preserve vour good homespun philoso- 
phy for future Kiwanians. People 
shouldn’t live as long as you have and 
not get that smart.” The Major will be 
agreeably surprised when he sits in 
Serlin or Tokvo and reads about ‘Too 
Much Good Luck” and things like that. 


Bataan 


The tropic breezes sway the palms 
Above the fox-holes of Bataan 
Where heroes fought at fearful odds 


To hold the line when hope was gon 
The blue sky Saw their mighty deeds. 
The Lord God witnessed all their needs. 


The winter comes to Illinois 

And Tennessee and Idaho, 

But their brave sons will not return 

To homes they left a year ago. 

Their blood and that of native sons 
Has soaked the soil of fair Luzon 

And pledged that other blood will flow 
Until the last invader's gone. 


Until the day the Stars and Stripes 
March through the streets of Tokyo, 
And captives shout as they come out 
From every prison camp of woe. 

The Lord of Hosts has heard the cry 
Of us who pray for those who die. 


James Jay KINGHAM, 
Lakeview, Chicago, Ill. 
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ARKANSAS CITY. KAN., 
GOES TO TOWN 


The Kiwanis Club of Arkansas City 
sponsored the Southern Kansas Breeders 
Association The 
brought 150 head of the very finest Ayr- 
shire cattle and several hundred people 
visited the show. 


Ayrshire Show. show 


Queens were selected from the rural 
sections to represent each district, each 
queen being the daughter of an Ayrshire 
breeder. The high school band led the 
parade. 

This is one of the main activities of 
the Arkansas City 
took part in the show the entire day. 


club and Kiwanians 
The 
city claims it to be one of the best Ayr- 
shire shows ever brought to the vicinity. 


MADISONVILLE, KY.. 
BEATS THE BAND 


The Madisonville club 
successiul drive for funds with which to 
purchase new the high 
No solicitations were made 


conducted a 


uniforms for 
school band. 
at the meetings, but a canvass was made 
of the business and professional men and 
$2072.50 was raised in a few days. 
Consequently the band not only pro- 
vides excellent music but makes a strik- 
ing appearance. In each of the last ten 
years this band of 60 re- 
ceived a superior rating in the Kentucky 


pieces has 





This small herd was brought 


by its owners to the Southern Kansas Breeders Association show 


which 


was sponsored by Arkansas City, Kansas. 


Music Festival and was placed in Class 
No. 1 by the National School of Music 


Competition Festival. 


EDMONTON, ALTA., 
HAS GLEE CLUB 


Alberta, 


good reason for it 


Edmonton, is proud of its 


Glee Club, and with 
is rapidly 


highly 


winning recognition as a 


talented musical organization. 


\dding to laurels won at provincial 
musical festivals in recent years, ser\ 
ices of the Glee Club are now in great 


ranizations in Edmonton 


part of the 


demand from org 


and throughout the central 


province. Recently the Glee Club sang 


for a thousand soldiers who gathered 
at the Salvation Army hut at the Prince 
of Wales Armory and they gave the 





High School band wearing new uniforms purchased by funds raised by the Madisonville, Kentucky, club. 
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The 


also made a trip to Camrose 


singers an enthusiastic reception. 
members 
and sang for another big gathering of 
Lieut 


president of the Edmonton club, is Com- 


soldiers Col. Louis Scott, past 
mandant of the Camrose Military Centre. 
The Glee Club was organized by Ki- 


wanians W. G. Strachan Clyde 


and 


Hook. Kiwanian Strachan arranges the 
music while former Lieutenant Gov- 
nor Edward McGarvey wields the 
haton 


BIG TIME AT 

JSOUNSON CITY, TENN. 
When the Boy 

by t! n Ki van 


anized it plunged into the midst 


Scout | roop sponsored 
Club of Johnson City, 


wa or? 


of scouting with a week’s camping trip 
lhe fitteen campers passed seventy- 
tests during the week. Tracking, 
cout pa fire building, cooking, first 
i vimmmi and compass use were 


Support of Churches sign was erected by Springdale, Pennsylvania, 
which is one of the many activities of the club. 


the main activities. All the boys com- 
pleted tenderfoot requirements. 

\ camp reporter wrote that highlights 
of the program included swimming at 
“ten degrees below zero more or less,” 
and “most important, eating.” 

The troop was organized under the 
direction of Kiwanians N. Langford, T. 
Siler, R. Bennett, and W. Hurley. The 
boys’ average expense to the club was 


fifteen cents per meal for each boy. 


CAPITAL DISTRICT 
CONVENTION 

Che twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the Capital District, held in Wi]ming- 
ton. Delaware, October 8-10, was com- 
pletely streamlined, but proved a very 
delightful and profitable occasion. Social 
features were limited, but 54 out of 63 
clubs were represented and the discus- 
sions and deliberations were of the best. 
[here was an attendance of 415 with In- 
ternational Vice President Frederick M. 
Barnes delivering a splendid address. 
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The 
the district secre- 
the 
excel- 


report of 
tary showed 
district in 
lent condition 
with increase in 
membership of ex- 
isting clubs of 29. 
A tabulation of 
the war activities 
of the 
clubs presented a 


various 


thrilling total. 
At the opening 


session Past Gov- 


ernor Victor C. 
Diehm of the 
Pennsylvania District delivered an out- 


did Van 


Paasen, French soldier, author and lec- 


standing address, as Pierre 


turer. Six of the seven lieutenant gov- 
ernors delivered interesting addresses 
on Kiwanis themes. 

At the concluding ses- 
sion, officers for 1943 were 
elected as follows: Gover- 
nor, W. Carey Wheatley, 
Lynchburg; Lieutenant 
Division I, 
John S. White, Colmar 
Manor; Division II, D. 
Hurt Goode, Martinsville; 
Division III, R. Lambert, 


Richlands; Division IV, J. 


Governors, 


Smith, Ashland; Division 
V, C. Huffman, Harrison- 
burg; Division VI, K. 


Taylor, Baltimore; Divi- 
sion VII, D. Greene, Mil- 
ford; 
Walters, Roanoke. 


Secretary, F. B. 


NEENAH, WIS., 
MISCHIEVOUS 

The recreation building 
was packed with 785 chil- 
dren at the biggest com- 
Hallowe’en 


munity party 


ever given. In the course 
of the evening the children 
800 


bars, 800 bags of candy, 25 


received ice cream 
caramel apples, 24 prizes 
and 150 pencils given as 
prizes in various games. 
The main attraction of 
the affair was a ventrilo- 


quist and movies were 
shown. Four hundred stu- 
dents attended the party 


given in the high school 
gym and an orchestra pro- 
vided music for dancing. 

The committee in charge 
of the party consisted of 
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COLUMBUS , 
 suocinc / 
\CONTEST/ 


Secretary Nels Webster of the Columbus, Wisconsin, club awards the traveling 
trophy and the blue banner to the winner of the Annual Rural School Judging 
Contest at the high school. 


The club furnished the prizes. 


Kiwanians William Schultz, Paul Stack- 
er, Lieutenant Governor Jack Loehning 
and Lyle Pelton. 


BISBEE, ARIZ., 
BOY SCOUTS 

A Boy Scout Court of Honor spon- 
sored by the Bisbee club was conducted 
recently at the school auditorium. A spe- 
cial feature was the presentation of the 
Eagle Scout award. 

A large crowd attended the ceremony 
at which the parents of the chosen eagle 
scout were given recognition for the 
achievement of their son. 

The Court of Honor was under the 
direction of the Bisbee District Advance- 
ment Committee and a streamer for the 
best attendance at meetings was awarded 
to the Warren Scout Group No. 1. Com- 
missioner W. P. Andrews, in presenting 
the eagle award, told the audience “that 
the award is representative of the high- 
est and best in American boyhood.” 
were 
Senior Scouts in recog- 


Emergency service arm bands 


distributed to 
of the 


nition group’s special training. 





Seaside, Oregon, was honored with the presentation of American, 
Canadian and Kiwanis flags by Kiwanian Victor R. Finch. 
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Boonville, Missouri, club presented cups to winners of oratorical contest at 
Kemper Military School. In background, left to right: Capt. H. Penick, a 
Kiwanian; Kiwanian A. C. Gingrich; Major E. Tucker, former lieutenant governor 


of the district. 


BOONVILLE, MO.. 
REWARDS WINNERS 

The Boonville club has for eleven 
years given cups to the winners of the 
oratorical and declamatory contests at 
the annual invitational forensic meet 
sponsored by Kemper Military School at 
Boonville. This year was the first time 
that two boys from the same town won 
the two cups. 

Captain H. M. Penick of the Kemper 
Speech Department and sponsor of the 
tournament is past president of the club. 
Kiwanian A. C. Gingrich awarded the 
trophies. Major E. W. Tucker, Kemper 
executive officer and a former lieutenant 
governor of the district, was also present. 
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MORRIS- 
TOWN, TENN.. 
GETS A TONIC 
The _ Morris- 
town club spon- 
sored a_ special 
4-H chick project 
for the county in 
1942. One hun- 
dred thirty boys 
and girls secured 
8000 chicks in 
units of fifty 
chicks. The 
youngsters had 
notes of $7.50 per 
unit, which in- 
cluded charge for 
50 chicks, 50 
pounds of mash 
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and interest. The County Agent and 
Home Agent managed the project. Each 
4-H member was required to return 
twelve roosters in payment of the note 
which amounted to $7.50. 

The highlight of the project was the 
special show and sale held by the club 
when 103 boys and girls brought in 1956 
roosters totaling 8176 pounds selling for 
23% cents per pound. 

Every member worked on some com- 
mittee and the success of the project has 


been a great tonic for the members. 


Fall River, Mass.—Shoes are fur- 
nished to children of pre-school age, 
from five to ten pairs a week; a wheel 
chair has been purchased for the use 
of a crippled child. 
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Tree-planting ceremony in which International President Fred G. McAlister and Governor Archie Mayotte 


of Michigan District participated followin 


luncheon at London, Ontario. 
Roy Bailey of London club. 


Extreme left is President 





Scene at Governor's banquet of the Texas-Oklahoma District Convention at Dallas, Texas. 


Clinton, Ia—The Clinton club fol- 
lows the unique practice of injecting 
in their weekly meeting program the 
latest news of the day. Prior to the 
hour scheduled for the speaker, an 
announcer from the local radio station 
drops in and reads the latest news 
bulletins. 


Hobart, Okla.—The club sponsored 
“Senior Day” in Hobart for every senior 
high school graduate in the county. They 
were given a pass to the show; some en- 
joyed plane rides; free sightseeing trips 
were arranged to show the students 
points of interest. 


Gowanda, N.Y.—With the codpera- 
tion of County Agents the club is 
maintaining a Dental Clinic at the 
high school. 


Cheney, Wash.— Provided enter- 
tainment for 1500 children inmates 
of the Eastern Custodial School. 
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Above: A surprise feature on livestock program of 
Birmingham, Alabama, was the selling of a goat 
owned by a 4-H club boy. Left to right at speakers’ 
table: a quest; Kiwanian L. Fuller behind quest 
speaker's arm: District Governor A. Key Foster: Ki- 
wanian F. Burley. Right: The winner receiving foot- 
ball trophy from District Governor A. Key Foster of 
the Birmingham, Alabama, club. 


Denver, Colo.—The club donates 
$100 a year to the Children’s Hospital 
of Denver, to provide corrective shoes 
tor poor children. 
Luling, Tex.—The club is recogniz- 
ing the mothers ot the boys in uni 
form by inviting a mother each week 
to the club meeting at which she is 
guest at the luncheon. 


the honored 


Americus, Ga.—<A football game be- 


tween the Americus High School 
Panthers and the Bearcats was spon- 
sored by the Americus club as a 
benefit for the State Guard Unit. 
Members of the club and the State 


Guard took part in the sale of tickets. 





Harlingen, Texas, sponsored program at which nine presidents of clubs in Texas to 
Lieutenant Governor G. W. Mc- 


were present. Left to right, front: former 


Cullough, Pharr; 


O. Flinn, Harlingen. 


Lieutenant Governor Glenn Schuepbach, Harlingen; 
Lieutenant Governor Harry Ratliff, Harlingen. Second row: Presidents C. Carey, to 
Edinburg; G. Cannon, Weslaco; R. Curry, Brownsville; L. Glover, Pharr. Back row: 
Presidents L. Crawford, San Benito; W. Perry, Mercedes; W. Whalen, McAllen; 


Bassett, Va.— 
The 


formed 


club per- 


an un- 
usual service in 


September in 





support of the 
war effort. The 
quota of war 


bonds assigned 
to Henry Coun- 
ty, Virginia, for 
the month was 
$131,600.00. On 
September 17 the 
Bassett 


ganized a coun- 


club or- 


ty-wide auction of war bonds with 


many prizes given by local business 
When the sale was over it was 
the county’s quota was 
the sale of $160,- 


men. 
found that 
over-subscribed by 
000.00 of bonds. 
Bozeman, Mont.—President H. J. 


Landoe of Bozeman presented the 
Kiwanis plaque to the grand cham- 

pion showman of 
Little Inter- 


national Live- 


the 


stock show at 
Montana State 
College. The 


Winner was also 
given the Vinke 
memorial watch 
and the sheep di- 
the 
The 
club has award- 
ed this plaque 


vision of 


con té¢ s ft. 


annually for al- 


most ten years, 
started 
the 


members desired 


It was 


because 


encourage 


young stockmen 


former 
continue ‘to 
raise the high 


quality stock 
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which has made Montana famous. 
The plaque is kept on display in the 
animal husbandry department of the 
the 


names of successive grand champions 


college and club inscribes the 
as they are named annually. The show 
has grown in interest to where it is 
necessary to hold it twice a year to 


accommodate visitors. 


Belleville, Ont.—The three evening 
annual Kiwanis Fall Karnival opened 
recently and citizens who have always 
accorded Kiwanis projects their loyal 
support were present in hundreds, and 
their contributions to the success of 
the Karnival 
gratifying to its sponsors. 
for 


were most 


The proceeds were 
the Blood Donor Clinic 
Building Fund. There 
was a “Tiny Tot” contest 
and “Miss War Worker” 
The 


Karnival 


climax of 
the 


contest. 
the 
awarding of two $25 War 


Bonds. 


was 


Eagle Rock, Calif.— 
Chairman Joe Maley of 
the Vocational Guidance 
Committee is in line for congratula- 
tions on one of the most successful of 
the annual Vocational Guidance days 
sponsored by his club. Twenty-eight 
of the outstanding business men of 
the Los Angeles area conducted group 
conferences, at which 400 boys of the 
high school were in attendance. 

Mt. Vernon, IIl.—An open air radio 


jamboree the Mount 
Vernon club attracted more than 3,000 


promoted by 
persons to a two-and-a-half hour show 
for the benefit of the club’s recreation 
fund. 
nounced that the proceeds were $900. 


President Lawrence Collins an- 


Boston, Mass.—In order to send 
boys and girls to summer camps, banks 
were given to individual members to take 


home and return filled. 


Monte Vista, Colo.—Held a minstrel 
show to raise funds for boys and girls 
work. Sponsoring vocational guidance 
school for the county. 


Atchinson, Kan.—Continuing series 
of talks on different vocations before 
the general assemblies at the high 
school. 


Clarinda, Ia.—The club sponsored a 
“Little Nellie Kelly” benefit show. 
Entire proceeds were for underprivi- 
leged children. 
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Serving Their Nation Through Kiwanis 


ST. STEPHEN, N.B. 


As a part of its program to help the 
war effort the St. Stephen club provided 
a picnic for 40 local boys whose fathers 
are serving with the country’s Active 
Forces at home and abroad. 

The boys were conveyed to the picnic 
grounds by two hay wagons furnished 
by Kiwanian Roy Creamer, who also 
supplied saddle horses for use on the 
grounds. 

Sports were enjoyed under the direc- 
tion of Kiwanian Harold Holder, as- 
sisted by Raymond Daye. 
Fish chowder, a picnic delicacy, was 


Kiwanian 


served to the boys. 

One feature of the event was the at- 
tendance of the Pipe Band of Veterans’ 
Guard Unit who punctuated each event 
with appropriate selections. 

The arrangements for the affair were 
in the hands of James Inches, chairman 
of the Boys and Girls Work Committee. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford club accepted the re- 
sponsibility of a door-to-door canvass 
for scrap metal. 

Kiwanian W. Desmond, manager of 
the General Ice Cream Company, gave 
a ten-ton refrigeration machine to the 
scrap drive. 

The machine, which was in perfect or- 
der but no longer in use, cost $8,500 
when new. Hartford Kiwanians rolled 
up their sleeves and went to work at 
the task of dismantling. Kiwanian 
Henry Kraekemier not only gave two 
tons of scrap to the drive but assisted 
in dismantling the refrigerating machine. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

The Kiwanis Club of Worcester pre- 
sented to the city two combination am- 
bulances and evacuee wagons. 

They are fully equipped with first-aid 
kits, stretchers, blankets and other arti- 
cles. Fifteen persons can be carried in 
each ambulance. 

The ambulances were presented to Ki- 
wanian Mayor William A. Bennett by 
President B. W. Ayres. Present also at 
the ceremony was Kiwanian C. Vernon 


{e 





Kiwanians who have served as president of Towson, Maryland, club. 
J. Hershner; H. Price; C. Cole; A. Pattrell; L. Ensor. g 


‘ 


Left to right, seated: F. Proctor; 
tanding: D. Brooks; L. Haile; O. Williamson; 


T. Hughes; F. Stapleton; G. Andrew and R. Thompson. 


Inett, chairman of Civilian Defense for 
the city. 


Funds for the ambulances were ob- 
tained from concerts given by the 
United States Marine Band. The cost 
of the two ambulances fully equipped 
was $2,500. 


WINCHESTER, 

At the Kiwanis-sponsored auction sale 
of Winchester, Kentucky, $68,900 worth 
of bonds were purchased. 


KY. 


The sale drew 1500 spectators who 
offered generous bids for 150 articles 
donated by farmers and merchants. 
Articles consisted of bills, 
pocket knives, hats of city and county 
Five thousand dollar bid 
tire 


five dollar 


officials, etc. 


was made for a new automobile 





and another highlight of the sale was 


the a buck lamb which 


brought $5,700. 


disposal of 


The program included a parade with 
ten jeeps from Lexington Signal depot 
with the Winchester High School Band. 
Each jeep was filled with school children, 
Kiwanians and their families. The pro- 
the 
wanian Perry Browning. 


gram was under direction of Ki- 
Many of the 
articles purchased at the sale were do- 
Clark Hospital, 


St. Agatha Academy 


nated to the County 
Gurrant Clinic, 


and Fannie Bush School. 


SOUTH GATE-WALNUT PARK, 
CALIF. 
The South Gate-Walnut Park club 


recently organized a monthly golf day 


for the soldiers. 


Annual Soap Box Derby Day, sponsored by Clearwater, Florida, is always awaited with eagerness by 
youngsters, 








Kiwanian Jack Williams, Inglewood, California, chats with student on vocation 
of realtor during the club's vocational guidance program. 


Having some fine Kiwanis golfers, it 
vas decided to entertain as many sol 
diers as possible from a nearby camp 
with a day of golt. The country club 


Va ontacted and it was w illingly donat 


ed to the men in uniform, They also con- 


members of all other serv- 


tacted golfing 
ice clubs in the community. 

Each civilian playing golf pays the 
regular green fee, a fifty cent entry fee 
for himself, as well as an entry fee for 
the soldier who is his partner. 

One-half of the entry fees is used 
for awards for the civilians and the 


remainder is given to the recreation off- 
cer of the camp for the purchase of ath 
letic equipment. Twenty-five dollars has 
been donated each month since the golf 
\fter the 


linner is served to the guests and the 


] 


dav was organized game a 


soldiers are taken back to camp. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
\t a Board of Directors meeting of 
the Oklahoma City club, Past Interna- 


tional President 
H. G. Hatfield, 
who is a member 
of that club, sug- 
that the 


club have an auc- 


gested 


tion bond sale. To 
start the 
President Hatfield 


sale, 
donated a coffee 
and 
Ki- 
wanian Lonnie 
Almond of the 
Milk 


Company gave a 


percolator 


merchandise. 


Jorden 


registered Jersey 
calf, a niece of the 
famous Elsie, and other members donat- 
ed articles such as a $10 hat: cases of 
7-up: leather jacket; sack of 
sheets, etc. Lt. Col. Rose of the Salva- 


tion Army donated a goat, which was 


flour ; 


later given to the Naval Base at Norman, 


Oklahoma, as a mascot. 


The auction was conducted by Ki- 
wanians Dick Miller, S. Fentress, Neal 
Barrett, and P. Holcomb. 

The calf bid brought $100,000 and 


the bond sale closed with the total of 
$273,000 which has since been increased 
by the members. The bonds were pur- 
Oklahoma City 


Kiwanians and their respective firms. 


chased exclusively by 


BUFORD, GA. 

The Buford club feels that it has in- 
stituted a new idea in bond selling after 
having the success it had with a cam- 
paign just ended. During the period 
from October 1-20 the club, in codper- 
ation with the Allen 
$21,975 of War Savings Bonds. 


Theater, sold 





For the second year the Camden High School Future Farmer Forestry project sponsored by Camden, 


South Carolina, won first place in the state. 


Left to right: Kiwanians H. 


Small; J. Gettys; V. Mullen, 


soil conservationist; E. Pearce; U. Myers; W. McCarley. 
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The committee made 
with the local bank and post office to is- 


sold 


arrangements 


sue a certificate with each bond 
during the period, permitting the pur- 
chaser to buy a ticket to a dinner. There 
was plenty of advertising on the dinner 
and the program, so there was no trou- 
ble in selling the tickets. 

The number was limited to one hun- 


dred 
self to twelve tickets. 


and every member pledged him- 
3efore they rea- 
lized it, the hundred tickets had been 
sold and the supper number advanced t 
130. By October 18, all tickets were 
sold and more tickets were in demand, 
but as the dining room could only ac- 
commodate 150 it was decided to hold 


another dinner in a few weeks. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 

The Auxiliary War Service Commit- 
tee staged a mammoth show which was 
attended by 500 members of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Merchant Marine 
with a record attendance. The variety 
program was handled by Kiwanians Pat 

John Hawkes, Grattan 
Thompson and Frank Galer. The Ki- 


Marrazza, 


wanis Air Cadet Squadron accompan- 
ied by their band were reviewed by 
Harry R. Mulvena, K.C., 
the Air Cadet Committee 
Lieutenant Governor C. 


President 
members of 
consisting of 
Douglas Taylor, Immediate Past Presi 
dent Edgar F. Tolhurst, Kiwanians AIl- 
bert L. Fyon and L. Gordon Tarlton. 
On the cadets’ return to their headquar- 
ters they proceeded with a series of lec- 
tures on Air Cadet Training. 

Also under the chairmanship of Hen- 
ry T. Fyon, the club’s “Cigarette Fund” 
is being supported. Forty-one thousand 
cigarettes and quantities of smoking to- 
bacco are being provided each month 
for shipment overseas to members, rela- 
tives and friends who are serving with 


the Canadian Forces. 


HELPER, UTAH 

Helper Kiwanians didn’t wait for an 
invitation to aid in a drive which was 
held recently, but wrote the state or- 
ganization asking to assist in the collect- 
ing of scrap in Helper and vicinity and 
recommended Kiwanian C. P. Jouflas as 
the city’s salvage chairman. 

A day was set aside as “Scrap Rally 
Day” and Kiwanian Barney H. Hyde 
proclaimed the hours of 2 to 6 as the 
time all 
would close and the town turn out to 
bring in the scrap. Advertisements were 
sponsored by the club in the local paper 


when businesses and_ offices 
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and a generous amount of editorial space 
was donated by Secretary Cliff Mem- 
mott. On the eve of the rally the com- 
nlittee appeared in a 15-minute radio 
program. Every available Kiwanian and 
forty business men with 16 trucks went 
to the salvage depot. Four hours later 
120 tons of precious metals had been 
obtained. At the next meeting of the 
club a second rally day was favored 
and another 80 tons of scrap has been 
added to the accumulated 120 tons. 


PITMAN, N.J. 


During the past summer the directors 
of the Pitman club appointed a com- 
mittee to make all for 
sending an appropriate Christmas mes- 
sage and gift to about 250 men and 
women of Pitman who are in the armed 


arrangements 


service of our country. 

The following message and a gift of 
cigarettes is on its way to all neigh- 
bors in the service: 


“Dear Fellow Americans: 

We would like to take this means of 
expressing to you our sincere appreci- 
ation of what you are doing to make 
life, liberty and happiness something 
.. We want 
vou to know that those of us at home 


more than mere words . 


are thinking of you daily and are try- 
ing to do our part to bring this con- 
flict to an early end... May this lit- 
tle token of our esteem make the holi- 
day season a bit more cheerful. 


Kiwanis Club of Pitman.” 


KENMORE, N.Y. 

The Kiwanis Club offered all interest- 
ed residents of Kenmore free garden 
plots at their Victory Garden program 
which they held during the summer. 


The plots were 50x130 feet and were 


located in good growing land. Tools 
were also provided and an area set aside 
for recreation and resting when the 
residents were tired. The club also had 
an instructor on how and when to plant 





seeds and 
plants. Kiwanian 
Eugene Chittley 
was in charge of 
the project and he 
had 


the 


high school 
and 
work in the gar- 
dens. The garden- 
ers were pledged 
to keep their plots 


girls 


boys 


free from weeds 
and in excellent 
order. 


The Chadron, Nebraska, club sponsored a tree planting program. 
Kiwanians Claude Barber, Ernest Johnson, William Forbes, George Snow (since 
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Left to right: 


deceased) and C. H. Bright. 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 

It was learned through a recent poll 
in Los Angeles that occupants of auto- 
mobiles on the highways averaged ap- 

To 
eliminate this waste of tire mileage the 
Beverly Hills club developed a very 
efficient way of contributing to the war 
effort without paying a cent. With the 
cooperation of the Beverly Hills Shop- 
ping News a double post card explain- 


proximately 1.4 persons per car. 


ing the car pooling program was pasted 
on the windshield of parked automobiles 
in Beverly Hills. 

The following information was se- 
owners: 


cured from interested car 


“T can carry passengers 


I leave home at a.m. every 


week day including Saturday. 

My place of business is at .................... 
I leave for home at . p.m. and at 
p.m. on Saturdays. 


ae 


SS | eee Tee een 


Residence phone . 


The Beverly Hills club then furnished 
the 
whose homes and places of business 


names and.addresses of persons 
were in their vicinity and whose hours 
were the same. This is something any 
club can do to help conserve rubber. 
Dayton, Ohio—The club enter- 
tained Royal Air Force officers and 
executives of the Dayton branch at 
the Each of 
the 45 guests was introduced to the 


3ritish Air commission. 





Narrows, Virginia, meetings are held at this hotel (General McArthur) which is a project of the club. 


group by Kiwanian William Mar- 
chant. 
Hogansville, Ga—The club has 


been complimented by T. H. Hull of 
the Georgia Salvage Committee and 
State Chairman W. T. 
their work with the Boy Scouts in a 


Anderson for 


recent salvage drive. The club col- 


lected 93,000 pounds of scrap material. 


Port Washington, N.Y.—Members 
of Port Washington were active in the 
staging of a Block Party where $130,000 
worth of War More 
than 5,000 people were in attendance 


3onds were sold. 


and enjoyed a lively program. Kiwani- 
ans bought a total of $35,000 in bonds. 
Kiwanians on the committee were Her- 
bert N. Fell, R. G. Waller, Albert E. 
Gunn, John D. Fountain and Frank E. 


Sherman. All members were present. 


Van Nuys, Calif—Under the chair- 
manship of Dick Hansen, the Agricul- 
ture Committee of Van Nuys con- 
ducted a survey of all high schools in 
the Valley to determine the number 
of productive food units being carried 
on at home; made a labor survey of 
high school students over sixteen for 
the purpose of classifying them for 
possible farm labor work; gave nine- 
Food 
fore civic and school groups; and con- 
Victory” 


teen talks on for Freedom be- 


“Vegetables for 

859 high 
gardeners participated, with awards 
of a $25 War Savings 
$6.25 book of War Stamps. 


ducted a 


contest in which school 


3ond and a 


West Hollywood, Calif.—Figures 
on West Hollywood’s ball game show 
that their Crippled Children’s Fund 
received $2,848.92. The Bat and Ball 
Fund for the U.S. Army was given a 
check for $1,544.27. Through the clinic 
at Long Beach, the priority on metals 
for crippled children’s braces was re- 
cently used by the club for a $213 pur- 
chase of brace metal. 








SABOTAGE 


M HAE SAYERS 


snd ALBERT KAHN 


x Reeth Pir 


J}: have just 


f read a book. 
Nothing particularly important 
in that statement but there is plenty 
that’s important in the book. We just 


never thought anyone would be coura- 
enough to write such a book, and 


geou 


between shivers of apprehension and 
downright fear over what saboteurs may 
loubtless will accomplish, we are 


fact that the fires and 


and 
disturbed over the 
explosions are the least important works 
saboteur. 

We have seen motion pictures and 
looked at a thousand comic strips—yes 
and read some books having to do with 
but 
ized quite fully how important was the 


sabotage somehow we never real- 


all-important type of sabotage, psycho- 
logical sabotage. 
an explosion 


Sabotage is not just 


and a shipwreck and a fire. Sabotage of 
that: sort was to have been perpetrated 
agents of the third reich 


bv the slimy 


(let’s start writing ‘third reich’ in lower 
words will become adjectives 
Florida 


Island and six of whom are 


case, the 


anvhow) who landed in 


SOOT) 
and Long 
dead 


two are staying alive by helping to send 


as pickled herring and the other 


other saboteurs to trial. Of course there 
are probably hundreds of these birds 
around now with their chemicals and 


ink and 


all of the tools of their nefarious trade. 


their codes and their invisible 


You have to go out and catch them. 
It’s all a matter of police work. We do 
have a pretty good record of rounding 
up these so-called physical saboteurs. 
We just noticed we had forgotten to 
tell you what book it was we read. The 
title is “Sabotage” and it is written by 
two men who certainly know their sub- 
ject, Michael Albert E, 


Kahn, One gets so stirred up writing or 


Sayers and 


talking about “Sabotage” that he is 


liable to forget that the reader or the 


listener may not have had access to the 


book. If we were wealthy enough we 


would put ten volumes of “Sabotage” in 
every rental library in North America 


and there would be no fee and we 
wouldn’t care if they didn’t bring the 
hook back because we would know others 
would be reading it. And the war would 
be over sooner for it all. 

The first the book tells the 


story of the machinations of the profes- 


part of 


sional destroyers, how they are trained, 
how they work, what they do and how 
easy we make it for them to burn and 
explode and submerge. 

But the second part is the place where 
we begin to learn things. We suspected 
some of these things perhaps, but we 
did not like to express them to anyone 
except very close friends who were of 
the same mind anyhow. The gentlemen 
who are authors of this book pull no 
punches. They name names and—oh, 
well, we did some good and some strange 
things this last election. Wonder if any 
successful candidates will do any suing 
of the authors of this book. If we knew 
anything about betting we would lay 
a hundred bucks on the line and let some 
sucker put up one silver dollar that they 
would sue. We would only win a dollar 
but it would buy four twenty-five cent 
war stamps. No one will sue anyone for 
anything in “Sabotage ;” they will keep 
terribly quiet. 

This section of the book, it can now 
with psychological 


be revealed, deals 


sabotage. The Axis powers have rated 
psychological sabotage right up in the 
high levels of diplomatic importance. 
Divide and conquer and destructively 
criticize the administration and every- 
one connected with the conduct of the 
war. Promote distrust, let fuddy-duddy 
editors preach the impossibility of North 
American invasion and beller about some 
of their betters who are really working 
to win, the axis powers (good time to 
start the lower case insult on the word 
“axis”, it also is about to become an 
adjective )—boy they do love to work 
with these psychological saboteurs. They 


don’t have to send anyone over in sub- 
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marines and give them sachels full of 
money and tools to bury in the sand. 
They don’t have to worry about super- 
race stupidity, they just depend on selfish 
interests criticising and making trouble 
and getting elected to office and maybe 
staying in office and working up resent- 
ment about various and sundry things 
that are necessary. 

It’s a good thing 
come out before Pearl Harbor. No one 


“Sabotage” did not 


would have believed many of the things 
the book contains. Since Pearl Harbor 
we can read it and appreciate it—and 
believe it. 
—Merton S. Heiss 
e 
ON THE “HIT PARADE” 
Fiction 
The Song of Bernadette, by Franz 
Werfel 
The Prodigal Women, by Nancy Hale 
The Seventh Cross, by Anna Seghers 
Drivin’ Woman, by Elisabeth Chevalier 
The Cup and the Sword, by Alice Tis- 
dale Hobart 
Kings Row, by Henry Bellamann 
The Robe, by Lloyd C. Douglas 
And Now Tomorrow, by Rachel Field 
Signed With Their Honour, by James 
Aldridge 


Gentleman Ranker, by John Jennings 


Non-Fiction 
See Here, Private Hargrove, by Marion 
Hargrove 
They Were Expendable, by Il’. L. IVhite 
Sabotage, by Michael Sayers and Albert 
Kahn 
Last Train 
Smith 
Van Loon’s Lives, by Hendrik Willem 


van Loon 


From Berlin, by Howard 


Past Imperfect, by [/ka Chase 

Victory Through Air Power, by Alex- 
ander P. de Seversky 

\ Mathematics Refresher, by A. Hooper 

Lee’s Lieutenants, by Douglas Southall 
Freeman 

The Illustrious Dunderheads, edited by 
Rex Stout 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Q. I find in some old records the name 
of a former president who was elected 
“District Trustee.” Was there such an 
office and if so what were the duties of a 
man so elected? (New secretary) 


A. The office of District Trustee in 
the club existed for many years. It 
carried a dual relationship. On the 
one hand the district trustee repre- 
sented his district in the club, and on 
the other hand his club in the district. 
An amendment to the by-laws placed 
these duties with the district officers, 
including the lieutenant 
and with the club president who with 
two additional delegates represented 
his club at all district conventions. 


governors, 





Q. I understand there have been two 
clubs in New York City? Is that informa- 
tion official? (Club secretary) 


A res, 1% 
Build,” The History of 
which doubtless is in your club li- 


explained in “We 
Kiwanis, 


brary. 


Q. About how many military service 
members would you estimate there are in 
Canada? (Membership chairman) 


A. There are three hundred and 
twenty-five military service members. 





Q. What effect will the Modified Rules 
of Attendance have upon the hundreds of 
members who have built up a perfect at- 
tendance record after years of self denial? 
(100 per cent Old Timer) 

A. The credit that belongs to a 
such attendance 
question indicates, 


member with 
record as your 
continues to hold the esteem and ad- 
members. 


any 


miration of his fellow 


Nothing is removed from his achieve- 
ment by the adoption of the Modified 
Rules for the duration of the war. In 
its action the International Board of 
Trustees simply placed emphasis for 
the duration on manpower, which is 
so essential to the participation of 
Kiwanis in the present conflict. 


Q. What procedure should be gone 
through if a club in one district wants to 
sponsor a new club in a city which al- 
though only about forty miles away lies 
in another district? (A Past President) 


A. This is a 


Apart from administrative purposes 


splendid question. 
there are no geographical boundaries 
which affect new club building. First 
of all, take up the question of your 
project with the Service Department 
at the General Office and full details 
will be gladly forwarded. 
Come aw > 
GET : 
Ey \S 







Q. Are copies of the Kiwanis History 
still available? (Club President) 

A. Calls for the Kiwanis History 
have been heavy and continue to be 
received daily. However, an ample 
supply is on hand at the present time, 
to meet all demands. 


Q. The president-elect of our club now 
finds it impossible to serve for the com- 
ing year. What procedure shall we fol- 
low in selecting his successor? (Club 
Secretary) 

A. The for Club 
By-Laws provides that in the case of 


Standard Form 


a vacancy in the office of president, 
the vice president shall succeed to the 
office. However, inasmuch as the 
vacancy occurs prior to January 1, on 
which date the president assumes 
office, the procedure is for your club 
to hold another election for the office 
of president only, in accordance with 


the by-law requirements. 
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OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1943 


Approved by 
International Board 


of Trustees 


i, 
pa 
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ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 17-23 
GOLDEN RULE WEEK 
April 19-25 


U.S.-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 25-May | 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 


(Date announced later) 


"| AM AN AMERICAN" DAY 
May 16 


EMPIRE DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
May 23 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
June 27-July 3 


DOMINION DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
July 5 








Yeat Rich in Happiness, 
Health and Prospey 








Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most Sedagilied 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from$4.00 





New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 















5300 Block— 
1000 Outside Rooms Each With Sheridan Road 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN CHICAGO 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 


on 
Lake Michigan 














Hot OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sulficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 
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4 KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS . 
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= VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA = 
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HOTEL 


NICOLLET 


Minneapolis 


HEADQUARTERS 1940 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 














Spend more hospitable days . 

friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec— Built in the style of 
a sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 
Hotel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hotel Palliser, Calgary— Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms. 

Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 

spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


+ among 





Cleveland's Host 


to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 





Union Terminal 








The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 














ea LLL SLA LAL 
= In New York—It’s = 
= HOTEL MeALPIN z 
= Kiwanis Headquarters in New York = 
a John J. Woelfie, Mer. a 
= Broadway at 34th Street = 
PTs sm em sms st 






e © U Mm TE R. 
wre “CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
RM 300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
RY AIR-CONDITIONED 


ARTIE COMPTON, GENERAL MANAGER 












In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 














Muses FloOTeL 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


Where the Kiwanis Club meets 














Where KIWANIS Meets 


IN BOSTON 
THE HorTet TOURAINE 


GEORGE A. TURAIN, MG'R. 
Past President, Boston Kiwanis Club. 
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° in AKRON it's 
THE MAYFLOWER 
ein COLUMBUS it’s 
THE NEIL HOUSE ; 


Both KIWANIS headquarters 
. both DEWITT OPERATED 
. and that means modern 
hotels with friendlier service. 











POSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSO SSS SSOSSOOOOS 








DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 











x KIWANIANS MEET AT = 







ERY HEART OF 
TE NEW YORK 





IN THE V 
UPSTA 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 rooms trom $3 
SYRACUSE * NEW YORK 












McALLISTER HOTEL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 














_ West End Club 


THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 


CANADAS ™\ HOTELS OF WEL “nclion 


WELCOME KIWANIANS! 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL © 


Delmar and Euclid 


SAINT LOUIS 


Jules Diekroeger Harry Coopland | 
Catering Manager General Manager | 
Down Town Club |} 








KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
in 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Robert Treat Hotel 


0 PARK PLA 
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The 





, KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
FSW) in the NATION'S CAPITAL 






SINGLE ROOMS from $4 © DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 





i ARLINGTON 


itm HOTEL and BATHS 











HOT SPRI NGS %i7* ARKANSAS 


THE DANIEL BOONE 


Charleston, Each room contains bath, cireu- 
a lating ice water, radio loud speak- 

’ , 
West Virginia’s = c+ 39 bedrooms and all public 
newest and most space completely air conditioned. 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 


ROGER S. CREEL, MANAGING DIRECTOR 








HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 








1700 Rooms from $2.50 








iss HOTEL 
at mem” *” pe ABODY 


*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 














Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 




















WEST VIRGINIAN HOTEL 
Bluefie 
West Virginia 


KIWANIS MEETS MONDAY 
at 12:15 














HOTEL 


Kimball 


Where Kiwanians Meet 
Each Wednesday Noon 


appointed 
hote oo 
tall ey. Cau i 
400 Absolutely Fir 
proof Rooms. 


raphe a 


ervice _- 


FRED W. PEVERLEY 
General Manager and Kiwanian 














FAIRGROUNDS 


HOTEL Opposite 


beautiful 


Fairgrounds Park, 250 rooms with tub 
and shower from $2.00. TALLY HO GRILL— 
HOLLAND TAVERN DINING ROOM— 
ST. LOUIS. 

N. St. Louis Kiwanis Club meets Wed. 12:15 


Free Parking. 





HOTEL FONTENELLE 


WHERE KIWANIS MEET 


FOR LUNCHEON EVERY FRIOAY IN 


SS IMA SD 
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rtions of the road were shrouded in 
louds of alluvial dust so fine no mesh 
could exclude it. Through it all, how- 
ever, #ccording to official reports from 


the field, the morale of the men remained 


high and the job has gone forward at 
i rate which will bring the road to com- 
pletion well in advance of the most 
optimistic estimate. 


\side from the endurance and effici- 


encv of the force, three main factors 
contributed to the speed with which con- 
truction has been carried on. The first 


of these was the procedure of initiating 
construction at various points along the 

mite at the same time, by transporting 
crews and equipment to strategic loca- 
tions in March before the spring break- 
and made trails and 


up of ice snow 


rivers impassable. The second was the 
employment of aerial surveys, followed 
by stereoscopic analysis of aerial photo- 
graphs and the time-tested and tradi- 
tional engineer method of ground recon- 
naissance on foot, with pack-horse and 
The the 
tractors and other types of 
without the 
speed and semi-permanent 
not 


The primary road was actu- 


dog-train third was use of 
bulldozers, 
which 


heavy equipment, 


record for 


construction could have been 
ichieved 
ally established by the powerful bull- 
dozers, which plowed through the for- 
ests of native spruce, jackpine and aspen 
as if through cornfields, uprooting and 
100-foot 
cut, leaving the work of clearing to be 
handled by 


Timbers for the construction of 


pushing trees laterally off a 


relatively small forces of 


men, 
bridges, trestles and other structures 
were felled by the troops and processed 
by sawmills on the for 


crossing the many turbulent creeks and 


site. Ferries 
streams were improvised of rafts and 


pontoons \t one major crossing a 
large scow was built from forest lumber 
capable of transporting equipment 
weighing 40 tons. 

Complete arrangements have been 
made by the army for winter mainte- 
nance of the road. These plans include the 
construction of rest camps for the oper- 
truck 


engineer maintenance troops and ade- 


ators of convoys, barracks for 
quate weather observation and telephone 
installations to serve the entire length 
of the highway. All necessary facilities, 
equipment and supplies to service the 
road and keep traffic moving are being 


provided. 





(From page 11) 


Construction of the pioneer route is 
a militarized project carried out by 
engineer officers and enlisted personnel 
of the U. S. Army, under the direction 
of Major General Eugene Reybold, chiet 
of engineers. On September 10, the War 
Department announced the establishment 
of the Northwest Service Command, in 


Charles M. Upham 


charge of army highway and railroad 
building activities and supply mainte- 
nance services in western Canada and 
Alaska, with headquarters at White- 
horse, Yukon Territory. Brigadier Gen- 
eral James A. O'Connor, formerly in 
charge of construction on the southern 
sector of the road, has been assigned to 
head the new service command, with 


Colonel Kenneth B. Bush as chief of 
staff. 
The pioneer route completed, the 


agreement with Canada provides that 
the U. S. Public Roads Administration 
will build a permanent highway over the 
same route. Management contracts for 
supervision of construction of the per- 
manent highway were let by the PRA 
early in the summer and contractors are 
understood to be at work at many points, 
using the pioneer road to bring in equip- 
ment and supplies. This work is under 
the direction of Public Roads Commis- 
sioner Thomas H. MacDonald, Although 
engineer corps units built most of the pi- 
oneer road, contractors engaged by the 
PRA for work on the permanent road 


were given some sections of the pioneer 
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Alaska’s Burma Road 


road to build to release troops for attack 
on other parts of the road. 

Under terms of the agreement, the 
United States will maintain the road for 
the duration of 
months thereafter. 


the war and for six 
Then the highway 
will become an integral part of the 
Canadian highway system, with Canada 
responsible for its maintenance. 

Once the war is over the Alcan High- 
way will become a great artery of com- 
merce. It is estimated that $3,000,000,000 
worth of wealth has been taken out of 
Alaska since its purchase from Russia 
by the United States. The fisheries con- 
stitute the chief source of Alaskan in- 
come, equalling all other sources com- 
bined. Alaska canned salmon constitutes 
more than 90 per cent of all the canned 
salmon brought into the United States. 
Halibut, herring and shellfish also form 
an important part of the Alaskan fish- 
ing industry. The Territory has pro- 
duced to date more than $1,200,000,000 
in fishery products on a sustained-vield 
basis. It has also 
$150,000,000 in furs. 

The forests of southeastern Alaska 
can easily produce, upon a permanent 
least 


produced about 


and  sustained-vield basis, at 
1,000,000 tons of pulpwood per year, of 
the value of $50,000,000. 

The Alcan Highway will serve as a 
nucleus for an expanded road system 
through the Territory, which will un- 
doubtedly lead to future development of 
Alaska’s latent mineral, agricultural and 
forest resources. A road linking the 
United States Alaska is 
bring a steady stream of settlers to 


and sure to 
homestead its farm lands and engage in 
the many industries possible in the Ter- 
ritory. Future defense of Alaska will be 
greatly simplified by the presence of a 
permanent population of several millions 
of our citizens. Early completion of this 
roadway will weld the territory of 
Alaska, both economically and strategic- 
ally, into the body of the nation. 


— ie 
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SONG VITAMINS 
By Hugo Kirchhofer 
CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON MUSIC 
ES, Kiwanians, scientists have our National Anthem, “America,” 


okey’d Song Vitamins to be 
used during club meetings. No 


matter what mood you are in, one or 
two Song Vitamins will make you feel 
better at once. One thing you can be 
sure of—this is no experiment. For 
several months, many clubs through- 
out Canada and the United States 
have been using these Song Vitamins 
with astonishing results. These Song 
Vitamins have been thoroughly tested 
and are guaranteed by the leading 
doctors to give the best results if 
taken in group singing. 

Everyone these days feels the great 
need of Song Vitamin § SPIRIT- 
UAL SONGS—such as “God of Our 
Fathers Whose Almighty Hand” and 
“Guide Me O Thou Great Jehovah” 
will give you a spiritual uplift. These 
songs will be used when we feel their 
need. They are especially good for 
the man whose spirit is low. 

Song Vitamin T is something many 


people should have twice a day. 
TROUBLES are the cause of a lack 
of interest in club meetings. In such 


a case, Song Vitamin T will be used; 
namely, “Pack Up Your Troubles in 
Your Old Kit Bag and Smile, Smile, 
Smile.” If this song isn’t sufficient, 
we will give you another Song Vita- 
min T in the song, “Oh, the Noble 
Duke of York.” 

At every meeting Song Vitamin P 
We know everyone is 
and appreciate 


will be used. 
PATRIOTIC 


singing our patriotic songs, 


will 
such as 


“God Save the King,” “America, the 
Beautiful,” and “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 

We recommend Song Vitamin F 
plus Song Vitamin P to keep our sys- 
tem well balanced. Song Vitamin F 
will be our so-called FOLK SONGS, 
and everyone Folk 
Songs, such as “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” and “Old Folks at Home.” 

And a Whistle Vitamin will be given 


singing 


enjoys 


now and then along with the Song 
there a 
If so, we'll find him. 


Vitamin. Is Kiwanian who 
cannot whistle? 

Song Vitamin M is in great demand. 
A good MARCH song will drive away 
that dull and sleepy feeling. We'll 
prove it by having you sing “Stout 
Hearted Men,” “Long, Long Trail,” 
and “It’s a Long Way to Tipperary.” 

Certainly! 
Vitamin L for all Kiwanians enjoy 


we'll give you Song 
singing a good LOVE song, and you 
need it to keep your heart in condi- 
tion. “Love’s Old Sweet Song” and 
“The World is Waiting for the Sun- 
rise” are two of several Song Vitamin 
L’s. 

Every Kiwanian should have once 
a day a Song Vitamin K. We have 
some snappy KIWANIS songs, which 
give us “The Spirit of Kiwanis.” 

Should you need a Song Vitamin 
not on the song sheet, go to vour files 
and select one to fit the occasion. Here 
are Memory Song Vitamins: ‘When 
You and I Were Young, Maggie” and 
“The Old Gray Mare.” 


Feet First 


(From page 23) 


and hardened to their jobs, because they 
have made the army their life’s career. 
If our small regular army of some 
300,000 men can lose 50,636 man-days 
from foot trouble, what is going to hap- 
pen to our draftees? 

Since 1916, over 16,000 men have been 
discharged because, for one reason or 
another, their feet couldn’t stand the 
rigid tests that army life imposes, even 
though those feet were judged acceptable 
when they joined the army. 

Sure, these men passed their physical 
examinations which declared that their 


feet were available for service, but what 
are some of these army regulations? To 
take the very top class, here are some of 
the foot types you can possess and still 
be acceptable for service: 

Paralysis of one or a group of mus- 
cles; benign tumors; defects due to sur- 
gery; club foot of a slight degree; web 
toes, unless severe ; light claw toes ; ham- 
mer toe, if not too rigid; absence of one 
or two of the small toes. 

There are others, but these are the 
main ones, and remember these are not 
causes of rejection—they are conditions 
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which allow acceptance of the selectee. 
The feet can be a lot worse, and still be 
accepted in the lower classes. 

Experiences of the first world war 
can tell us a lot about shoes and feet. 
When millions of men were called by 
the draft, all types except the physically 
defective were lined up for shoe fittings. 
A 250-pound policeman might be beside 
a feather-weight bookkeeper; a protes- 
sional dancer alongside a Texas cow- 
puncher ; and it didn’t take statistics to 
prove to them that different ways of liv- 
ing developed peculiarities in the feet. 
But statistics did show, finally, that per- 
haps one out of five had a pair of shoes 
that fit him! 

Dr. Harold Emily, secretary of the 
Illinois Association of Chiropodists, tells 
the story of a time back in 1916 when 
the army had forces on duty at the Mexi- 
can border. A new type shoe had been 
adopted a short time before this, and the 
designer, who held a colonel’s rank in 
the 
praise for his work. 

On a dark rainy night he chanced upon 
two second lieutenants who were pro- 


army—was anxious to get some 


fanely slogging through the mud and 
slime and asked them: 
“How do you like the new type shoes, 
fellows ?” 

The colonel’s uniform and mark of 
rank were hidden by his poncho, and his 
Not 


an- 


face was hidden by the darkness. 
recognizing him, one lieutenant 
swered fervently : 

‘Brother, if I ever meet the blankety- 
blank so-and-so who invented these 
shoes, I am going to beat the everlast- 
ing hell out of him!” 

The colonel disappeared rapidly into 
the night. The lieutenant had impressed 
him as being a man of his word. 

But, after the matter of shoes, what 
are some of the things the soldier is go- 
ing to face? 

Suppose we’re in a trench in France, 
back in 1917 or 18. It has been raining 
—a cold, sleeting rain. Our trench is 
flooded and the muck sucks and grabs 


We 


stamp and swear, and shift our cold and 


at our feet as they sink into it. 
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aching feet in a vain attempt to get 
them out of that slimy, chilling water. 
Brother, we're getting trench foot, a 
particularly unpleasant type of chilblain 
that is going to put us in the hospital for 
some time—and, if enough of us are in 
the same boat, we may cut our com- 
pany’s strength in half, just when man- 
power is needed. 
But let’s get out of the mud, and just 
go on a march—on dry ground this time. 

Ever hear of “march foot”? 

Maybe not, but there are lots of chaps 
who can tell you something about it. It 
consists of spontaneous fractures, due 
to over-fatigue of the foot 

Legislation is now pending in both 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives which would authorize the creation 
within the medical corps of a chiropody 


bills 
opposition from within the War Depart- 


corps. These have encountered 
ment, it is true, but with the passing 
there 


realization of 


an increasing 
fc ot 


health to the efficiency of the soldier. 


has 


the 


months, come 


importance of 
Doctors, service clubs, civic clubs, 
American Legion posts are among the 
thousands who have deluged Congress 


with letters and telegrams, urging that 


the bills be passed. The American 
Legion passed a resolution at its con- 
vention in Kansas City urging Congress 
to pass this bill. 

The author flatly declares medical 
officers—physicians and surgeons—and 
enlisted hospital corpsmen—do not know 
how to remove corns and callouses, nor 
the proper way to shield and pad after 
they are removed. He knows this from 
personal experience in the navy and 
marine corps service, and in the Fed- 
eral Army Officers Reserve Corps. 

Nor is this any reflection on the ex- 
cellent doctors who go to make up the 
army medical corps. It simply means 
that all branches of medicine are special- 
ized today—there are specialists for the 
eyes, the teeth, the skin—and there are 
specialists for the foot. 

Briefly, thousands of foot cases are 
presented to the army doctor with which 
he is not familiar. The chiropodist could 
more of these, 


handle 98 per cent or 


saving the soldier’s time, increasing his 
morale and efficiency, relieving the gov- 
ernment of thousands of dollars of hos- 
pitalization expense, and releasing the 


doctor and surgeon for other work. 


It Won't Be Long Now! 


(From page 12) 


that cafeterias in 


Washington are having a meatless day 


where government 
once a week and it’s working fine. 


Then besides our army, we have to 
help furnish grub to our allies. In Eng- 
land and on the European continent, for 
that matter, there are no yearling steers, 
no wonderful baby beeves, no western 
bred or country corn-fed steers going by 
thousands of carloads to stockyards and 


slaughter houses. It’s veal in England— 


Never will be. It 
takes great ranges to raise great herds 


no feed. Never was. 


of beef cattle. England gets her beef 
from Canada, the United States or South 
And they eat horse meat in 
However, they 


America. 
England and Europe. 
mustn't sell it for beef. 

Remember the cold chill your wife 
once had when she happened to read the 
dog food formula on the can and dis- 
covered the grub she was feeding Fido 


Complying with Official requests made for the voluntary reduction 
in the consumption of Meat, as the Department of Agriculture has 


estimated that there would be a shortage of Three Billion pounds for 


the Year. 


We have designated the following program in cooperating with 


this effort: 


Monday—“Lamb-less Day” 


- — 
The Edgewater Beach Hote! in Chicago does its part to help government conserve meat. The above 
printed card tells its quests just what kind of meat they will have to do without, and Tuesday is meatless. 


Tuesday—“Meat-less Day” 

| Wednesday—‘“Pork-less Day” 
| Thursday—“Veal-less Day” 
Friday—“Beef-less Day” 





—— | 
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the Magnificent was horse meat? It’s 
even kind of a shock to see reindeer 
meat being sold in northwestern mar- 
kets—sort of like taking a bite out of 
Santa Claus. 

Yep, eventually we’re apt to have some 
sort of meat rationing. Something tells 
us, “it won’t be long now.” Better learn 
about that business of a handful of 
raisins and a few nuts. 

Elephants eat hay. Horses eat grain. 
Cows eat grass. Canaries eat seeds and 
But dogs eat cereals, 
meat, fruit, fish, vegetables, soup, sour 


cats eat canaries. 


milk, sweet milk, whipping cream and 
butter. And they are not mad at pastry 
cooks and bakers either. That brings up 
the point that your pooch is going to get 
himself a first class rationing one of 
these days—in fact it’s on right now, but 
being so ready to ‘eat everything, he 
doesn’t mind. 


It is hoped that we may dodge fish 


rationing, although things are a lot 
harder for fishermen than they were. 
There are a lot of sharks out in the 


Atlantic and Pacific with Rising Suns 
painted on their bellies, not to mention 
Double 
are also certain engines of destruction 


the ones with Crosses. There 
engaged in setting the Rising Suns and 
folding up the Double Crosses, which 
interfere with the fishing business. Lots 
of night fishing that used to be done isn’t 
done. 

Look at middle western seafood prices 
and your blood pressure goes up. One 
day recently, just before falling under 
the counter with acute shock, we looked 
at the menu in a place where things used 
to be reasonable and saw a seafood plat- 
ter priced at $3.25. When we came to, 
we offered to bet the waiter that he 
couldn’t carry three dollars and twenty- 
five cents worth of what they had listed 
as the contents of that platter! 
ously, they are charging high prices 
for a lot of reasons, one of which is that 


Seri- 


they have to pay the wholesaler more. 

Just the same, we would like to see the 
expression on the face of the skipper of 
the oyster lugger that brought in those 
bivalves when he saw his product put 
out at forty-five cents for six, including 
seven soda crackers, some catsup and a 
squirt of tabasco! Another face we have 
always wanted to see is that of the 
farmer who grew the potato that found 
its way into the ritzy dining car whiz- 
zing through his state. When baked, it 
drew an a la carte price mark of thirty- 
five cents—including two infinitesimal 
slabs of butter! 

But we digress. Fuel oil is be- 
ing rationed. That means cooler houses, 
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for they are figuring on a low tempera- 
ture average. That means warmer 
clothes, more wool. And clothes may be 
rationed next. The response to the gov- 
ernment’s appeal to convert oil burners 
into coal burners hasn’t been very en- 
couraging, only about 40,000 out of 
1,423,000 in the Eastern area having 
done so, and a much smaller percentage 
in the Middle West and West. Looks 
like the government is through with 
“appeals,” so down will come tempera- 
tures. Of course the more fuel oil burned, 
the less the gasoline supply, and maybe 
down will go the permissive maximum 
of four gallons a week for folks who 
drive their cars. 

Travel will probably be rationed by 
two methods—the pocketbook system 
and the you-must-have-a-reason system. 
Higher prices for fares, much higher, 
seem on the horizon, and they can always 
make you prove that your trip is really 
essential. “They” will make the decision ! 

Enforceable? Of course all these 
Government in wartime can 
Best for us all, of course, 


perfectly. 
crack down. 
is a willingness by young folks and old 
in the United States Canada _ to 
cheerfully accept and abide by all rules 
designed to help win the war in the 
shortest possible time. Let’s have no 
black markets in the United States or 
Canada! We are sure Americans and 
Canadians will enthusiastically cooper- 
ate in whatever rationing is necessary. 
It won’t be hard for us to eat a little 
less in order that a soldier of the United 
Nations can fight a little harder. After 
all, it’s us he’s fighting for! 


Money and Defense 
(From page 9) 
realities and come to our senses. We 
have been assuming that our status was 
impregnable, and that our custom of 
taking things for granted would never 
be disturbed. Our taxes are high and 
going higher by reason of adding de- 
fense spending on top of all other spend- 
It is time that non-defense expen- 


and 


ing. 











things can be enforced, absolutely and | cellaloid face, protected from dirt 
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offer today. Now. 
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fancy prices. 

A pipe like this is an ideal gift 
and will give any man a truly 
great smoking thrill! 
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Grain 
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NATURAL beauty and offer 
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only 
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Your 
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| Public Speakers!! 
We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re 
lews, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar 
y. individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered No disappointments, Testi- 
monials galore. Send $3.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech or paper to occupy. Free 
circulars furnished 
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2 Continental Writers’ & Speakers’ Bureau 
2 705 Railway Exchange Bidg., Dept. K, Montreal, Canada 
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Recorded Laugh Riot ! 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN, Ace 
ist-—Npeaker—-Entertainer, will make 
a record to fit your own club, ‘‘rib- 
bing’ 20 or more of your members with 
very funny gags and anecdotes. Play 
this 2-sided, 12-inch record at your banquet or 
meeting and hear ‘em roar. It's new! It’s dif- 
ferent! It's inexpensive! Send for details 


Axel Christensen Recording Service 
Suite 35, Kimball Bidg., Chicago, It. 
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Two hundred and forty pages in which 
to record the most exciting and impor- 
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American Eagle in gold leaf on front 
cover. Your club name and emblem is 
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Regular Edition 
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13 to 25 a Sak Ok: 
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De Luxe Edition 
Less than dozen oa 
13 to 25 2.35 ea. 
26 to 50 2.25 ea. 
51 or more 2.15 ea. 


The above prices include your club emblem 


in gold 
Individual names gold stamped 20¢ each 


Order Now From 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 




















| ditures be curtailed and that extrava- 


gance be eliminated. A sound fiscal 
policy should be established to meet the 
problems of a war economy. What 


incentive is there for us to believe in 
the fundamental principles of thrift and 
the desire to accumulate for old age, 
if the problems that are now before us 
continue to be more puzzling? 

We must remember that there is need 
for preserving the business mechanism 
in good order; there is need to build up 
a surplus for the lean years which are 





inevitable; there is need to vision the 


future. 
| The new taxes will only partially pay 
for the defense effort and it will be 


necessary for our government to borrow 
vast sums. 


The price of the defense program will 
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be felt by each and every one. We must 
enter into this cause with the firm belief 
that our sacrifices will not be in vain. 
Many new taxpayers will be recorded 
this year and it will be a new experience 
for them. Plan your tax program 
monthly so that the burden will not be 
as hard next year. 

This nation is the greatest nation on 
earth; it has risen from infancy, nursed 
by the strong character of our people; 
by pioneering, invention, science, re- 
search, and the greatest industrial ad- 
vancement ever recorded; and now, as 
it reaches the test of time, with many 
things to haunt us in future years, we 
must rise to the danger, meet the chal- 
lenge, face our destinies; then we can 
say that we are Americans, and that we 
played our part in an epic day in history. 


No Tin Cups Here! 


(From page 


“T’ll bet Tony is on top now, isn’t he ?” 
the boy asks us. We tell him yes, that 
now Tony is on top. 

He laughs again, and it is the hearty 
laugh of Young America. “Darwin will 
have him down in another minute,” he 
says. “It’s a good day for the picnic, 
isn’t it?” He turns his head upward. “I 
can feel the sun on the back of my neck 
—it must be bright.” 

As he goes back to his cheering and 
we turn away, we see that Darwin has 

| thrown off Tony and now has a shoulder 
lock on him. 

Another uniformed Scout is standing 

y sO ss 5 
” Sensing his position from his 


by a fence, counting “One . 
three... 
voice, several Scouts take turns trying to 
hit him with a soft ball while he counts 
up to ten for each thrower. Two sighted 
boys act as “guards” to stop balls thrown 
too fast or too accurately. The Scout- 
master is a favorite “victim.” 
But feel no sympathy, no pity, for 
| these blind boys enjoying a picnic in a 
| back vard at 3355 North Oak Park Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. They don’t want that. 
They want to make a place for them- 
selves in the world. No tin cups for 
them—they are striving to contribute 
their abilities and their skills to society, 
and the Boy Scout program is helping 
them to achieve this ambition. 

Troop 300 was organized in 1923 by 
Dr. J. W. Bolotin, blind brother of 
present Scoutmaster Fred Bolotin. After 
a year’s work with his new troop, Scout- 
beloved “Doc” Bolotin died. Without a 
patient, understanding man for a leader, 
Troop 300 was lost. For two years other 
men tried to direct it, but none could see 





the job through. 


2? 


Then Fred stepped in for a six weeks’ 
trial. He knew nothing of Scouting, 
grew afraid that he could not succee: 
with the boys, and wrote his resignation 
at the end of the fifth week. 

He was standing in front of a mail- 
box, ready to drop in his notice, when 
a voice seemed to say, “Stick it out— 
pull the troop to the top—for ‘Doc’.” 
Fred tore up the resignation, and called 
another troop meeting. 

Today more than 100 “alumni” of the 
troop are grateful for Fred’s decision to 
“stick it out.” 

In 1935, Troop 300 won more merit 
badges in summer camp than any other 
troop in Chicago. And last summer, six 
Scouts from 300 went to the Chicago 
Council’s Camp Owasippe, near White- 


hall, Michigan. They swam, cooked, 
hiked, built fires, canoed, sang around 
the evening campfire with sighted 


Scouts, and learned to love the outdoor 
life. 

These boys make no concessions to 
their seeing brothers, at camp or in the 
city. They learn to pass tests in knot ty- 
ing, first aid, signalling, nature study, 
just as they are laid down in their seven- 
volume Braille versions of the Scout 
Handbook. That is the way they want 
to win all their badges in the game of 
life—no quarter given. 

Scoutmaster Fred Bolotin and his wife 
are very near to their boys. They un- 
derstand—they know. But they would 
give a great deal to look in the faces of 
Ed, Milton, Bob, and the rest—and in 
faces of each other. 

For you see, Fred Bolotin has been 
blind from birth; his wife has been blind 
since the age of three. 
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ONE MAN SAFETY CAMPAIGN 





Carl Reinecke, member of the Downtown Club, 
St. Louis 


ONE man safety campaign, 
that’s what it is. 

In St. Louis Carl Reinecke, 
Kiwanian and o€.%;.. =f. 
Reinecke Lumber Company, launched a 
campaign for safe driving and is in the 
process of organizing a Safe Drivers’ 
League which could well become na- 
tional or international. 

Kiwanian Reinecke has a plan of di- 
rect action which he has found effec- 


president 


tive and which he has demonstrated 
time and time again to persons inclined 
to’ doubt its actual value. His plan de- 
pends on tact and diplomacy. When 
Kiwanian Reinecke motorist 


pass a stop sign or violate any other 


sees a 


traffic regulation he drives up to the 
offender’s car, careful not to break any 
rules himself and courteously asks the 
motorist to use caution. After talking 
to hundreds and hundreds of motorists 
he has never received a rebuff. So suc- 
cessful has been his personal work that 
he is now engaged in organizing a Safe 
Drivers’ League to spread the gospel 
No 


ers, no reports to authorities, just day- 


of safety in the same way. snoop- 
by-day educational admonitions. 

Being a service club member, a mem- 
ber in fact of the great St. Louis Ki- 
wanis club, he received sympathetic re- 


sponses in his approach to clubs and 


officials in the city of St. Louis and 
suburbs. 
After all the fact that the plan works 


is what is important. It does work and 


Kiwanian Reinecke has endorsements 
from just about every worthwhile or- 
Here 


is the wording of a sign he carried on 


ganization in Greater St. Louis. 


the back of his car, covers the whole | 


“Tam NOT a Police Officer, just 
a man trying to ‘Save a Life.’ 


rear; 
If you’re 
careful and I’m careful we’ll both ‘Save 
a Life.’ League of Safe Drivers, St. 
Louis, Mo.” 

Kiwanian Reinecke’s father, Freder- 
ick C. Reinecke, was struck and killed 
by a taxicab on Christmas Day, 1922, 
and his son, a nineteen-year-old Uni- 
versity student was killed near Troy 
Alabama, January 2 


> 
on his way home 
from a football game at Miami. 


The Brandon Blacksmith 


(From page 8) 


enthusiastic paper for his Journal. Then 
a New York newspaper published a 
skeptical article which was a slap in the 
face to the learned men. Professor Eaton 
took up the challenge and, without con- 
sulting Davenport, announced that the 
Brandon blacksmith would give a free 
demonstration of his motor in the Troy 
courthouse on October 14, 1835—only a 
few weeks away. 

Davenport penned an anguished re- 
fusal, telling Eaton of his plight. He 
couldn’t even buy materials to build a 
new motor, he explained. Eaton brushed 
aside all objections. “You have involved 
friends and it is your duty to support 
their pledges for you,” he wrote. He 
followed up his letter by buying all the 
copper wire to be found in Albany, and 
sending it to Brandon. 


Davenport wavered. He told his wife 
that the plan was impossible, for he 
couldn’t buy the silk for insulating the 
wires. Emily silently disappeared, and 
returned her her 
silk wedding dress. Together they tore 
the dress into strips, and wound the 


treasure 





with one 


wires of the new motor. 

The exhibition in Troy vindicated the 
professors, and brought applause from 
hundreds of spectators, but no money to 
the inventor. One of the onlookers, a 
young mechanic of Cabotsville, Massa- 
chusetts, asked Davenport to go home 
The 
two men built a circular electric railway 


with him and work in his shop. 


three feet in diameter. The power house 
the center, and a miniature 
locomotive sped around the track. When 


stood in 


it was finished, his partner informed | 
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HERMA CLARK 


Interpreter of the Victorian Age 
Author of the famous 
Chicago Tribune Feature: 
“WHEN CHICAGO 

WAS YOUNG” — 
Offers her gay, informative pro- 
gram of original monologues in 
costume. 

“BUSTLES & BANGS” 
Edward Strasma, president Kiwanis 
club, Kankakee, Illinois, writes: ‘‘I can- 
not recall when a program has met 
such an enthusiastic response.”’ 


Address, Herma Clark, 40 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 
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PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 918 F. 
St., Washington, D.C. Many years’ 
practice U.S. Courts and Patent Office. 
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DON T FROM NOSE 


May Cause Fatal Infection 


Use KLIPETTE :..20%;. 


You can cause serious infection asa 





result of pulling hair from nose. Use 
of scissors is also dangerous and im- 
practical. There is no better way to 
remove hair from nose and ears than 
with KLIPETTE. Smooth, gentle, safe 


™ / and efficient. Rounded points 
cannot cut or prick the skin, 

‘ 
~ SO SIMPLE! Just turn the end. 


$1 Made from 
finest Surgical 
Steel. Chrom- 
ium plated 


\ Surplus haircomes out easily 
and gently. Never pulls. 


Guaranteed to Satisfy or Money Back 
HOLLIS CO. * Il Commerce St, Newark, N. J. * Dept. 296 


Enclosed is $1.00 for KLIPETTE. If! am not entirely sat- 
isfied, | may return it ond my $1.00 will be refunded. 
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MIAMI 


The same opportunities for 
health and recreation which 
have made Miami the Num- 
ber One choice as a vacation- 
land, still are waiting here for 
For details, write the 
Miami Chamber of Commerce, 


MIAMI, FLA, 


y las 











HONOR THosE oF 


YOUR ORGANIZATION 


who are in the armed 
forces by displaying a 


SERVICE FLAG 


You are eligible to display a serv- 
ice flag with one star for each per- 
son of your organization who is 
serving in any branch of the armed 
forces, nurses included 

Beautiful service flags made in 
all sizes. @ Send for Complete 
Illustrated Price List. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR INDIVIDUAL FLAGS 


for homes—size 7 x 11 inches, made of fine satin, trimmed 
with rayon fringe, cord, tassels, wood cross bar, 1 to 5 
stars. Special Price per flag complete, 50c. Guaranteed 
satisfactory or your money back. Tear Out this ad— 
Write today 


FAIRCRAFT CO., Dept. K, Rock Island, Ill. 
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Order from Kiwanis International 
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| pocket. 


/electric motor. 


Davenport that he was in no position to 
go further. Once more Davenport was 
alone, without funds, and he was a hun- 
dred and fifty miles from home. 

His only potential asset was a letter 
from a Dedham manufacturer of textile 
machinery, who asked him to bring his 
for a trial. A Good 

Kimball, hardly 


Davenport, advanced $50 for the trip. 


motor Samaritan 


named who knew 
Still wearing his dog-mangled suit, the 
inventor took his engine to Dedham in 
high expectation—but the manufacturer 
dismissed him coolly, without even pay- 
ing the expenses of the trip. In an at- 
tempt to raise money to repay Kimball, 
Davenport went on to Boston and set up 
his motor in a hotel room. A few people 
came and saw a frail, tattered fanatic 
whose talk they couldn’t follow. The 
Boston exhibition left no ripple. 
Again Kimball came to the rescue. 
He took the dejected man into his home 
for a few weeks and bought him a new 


suit. Then Oliver appeared with the old 
'tin wagon, and took Thomas and _ his 
|} models back home to Brandon. 


By this time there was no question of 
Davenport’s returning to his trade. He 
had burned his bridges, and his life de- 
pended on his motor. He tried to support 
his family by giving exhibitions, hiring 
an eloquent Vermonter named Johnnie 
Thompson to make the accompanying 
talk. The act had a two weeks’ run at 
Saratoga. There he met Ransom Cook, 
leading citizen and prosperous manu- 
facturer. 

Cook closed down his busy factory, 
and with the help of his mechanics the 
two men set happily to work building 
For the 


time, the inventor went to Washington 


new electric motors. second 
to apply for his patent, this time with 
his mind at ease and ample funds in his 
But disaster 
a faithful dog. The patent office burned 


followed him like 


down, and the model and description 
went up in flames. 

However, the partners immediately 
built another model, and Davenport’s 
third Washington trip was successful : 
early in 1837 he obtained U.S. Patent 
No. 132, the world’s first patent on an 
It covered the use of 
“magnetic and electro-magnetic power 
as a moving principle for machinery in 
the manner above described, or in any 
other substantially the same in prin- 
ciple.” If this patent were in force to- 
day, its owner’s wealth would be too 


fantastic to reckon. Davenport’s model 
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has long been on exhibition in the 
Smithsonian Museum. 
Dazzling publicity followed. News- 


papers predicted—half a century too 
industry 


Professor Silliman ex- 


early—a_ revolution in and 
transportation. 
claimed that “nothing since the discovery 
of gravitation and of the structure of 
the 
as the power evolved by 
There is a legend that Davenport refused 
an offer of $40,000 for his interest in 
the invention. 

While Davenport was in Washington, 


celestial systems is so wondertul 


galvanism.” 


a New York promoter had interested 
Cook in a rosy stock-selling scheme, 
promising the partners an initial pay- 
ment of $12,000 within thirty days. They 
moved their workshop to New York, 
where the Herald promptly proclaimed 
the invention “the greatest of ancient 
and modern times, the greatest the 
world has ever seen, or will ever see.” 

Famous men came to the shop at 42 
Stanton Street to see the new marvel, 
Samuel Morse, who was 


A British 


and there 


among them 
working on his telegraph. 
patent was obtained, were 
grandiose plans for selling the motors 
throughout Europe. But months passed, 


and the partners received no money. 
Suit was brought against the promoter, 
who reported that he had used a large 
part of the stock proceeds for “ex- 
penses.” Badly singed, Cook dissolved 
the partnership and went home. 
Davenport resumed his bread-crust 
existence, subsisting after a fashion by 
giving exhibitions of his toy electric 
railways. He plodded about calling on 
men of means, but depression had swept 


the New York 
storming food warehouses, and capital 


country, mobs were 
was hibernating. 

He launched a small magazine de- 
voted to electricity—the first of its kind 





in the world—and drove the rotary press 
on which it was printed with his own 


one-half horsepower “electro-magnetic 
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engine.” This was the first useful task 
ever performed by an electric motor. 
The magazine failed dismally. Still un- 
daunted, he resumed publication under 
a new title. The Magnet appeared on 
July 4, 1840. He was not able to buy 
paper for a second issue. 

false dawn before the 
final darkness. An Ohio man came for- 
ward with $3,000, and Davenport, highly 
elated, But the 
money was in Ohio bank notes, and he 
had used only $10 when he found that 
the bank had failed. That was the last 
straw. He collapsed with a nervous 
breakdown and found his way back to 
Brandon, where the loyal Emily was 
waiting for him. 


There was a 


saw vindication ahead. 
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mailed monthly, $7 a_year 


| 
‘" = ! Speakers’ Joke Book, $1.50 Toastmaster’ s Humor 
he stared at fallow fields he lacked the Guide, $1.50. Stag Night Stories, $1.5¢ 
A Pr 7 E Club & Kode Stunts. * a 
; rogram .] 8 re) 
strength to till. $1.50. Ladies’ Night Program, $5 Patriotic 





He decided to write 
“ ‘ . . = Programs, $1.50. Minstrel Shows, price. on request. 
his memoirs, and dictated rambling, dis- National Reference Library _ 

‘ 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohiog 





jointed statements which Emily copied 
down. In a final burst of ingenuity, he 


invented an electrical attachment for a 






EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


piano which would prolong its notes 






like those of an organ. 





He was not quite forty-nine when he 






died. 





The patent on his motor had ex- 


pired a few months earlier. Other men 





carried out his plans for a new epoch 
of power, and reaped the fabulous re- lide 


wards. 
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Our Roll of Honor 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Dating and Numbering Stamps, Stamp 
Pads, Inks and NOTARY POCKET SEALS 





Herbert E. Peterboro, On- 
tario, died while on duty with the forces. 
Captain Donald S. Gidley, 
California. 
G. C. Parrish, 
Mel. 
Ist 


Barnes, 
Ontario, 
Mercedes, Texas. 

Thompson, Kingston, Ontario. 


Lt. Harry Beach, Sioux Falls, 


Send for Catalogue 


MEYER & WENTHE, Inc. 
28 So. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone MONroe 1363 


South Dakota, was killed in a 
wreck in Panama. 
Lt. Presley G. Locke, U.S.N., Univer- 
sity, Seattle, Washington. 
Dr. J. D. Reid, president, 
Michigan. 


Le kW. 


killed in an air 


plane 











Ironwood, 


SPEAKER’S DESK 


for use on banquet tables, etc 
19” front x 18” high x 18” 
deep. A piece of furniture 
that most every club needs for 
the convenience of speakers. 

Desk is built with shelf for 
extra papers, books, etc. Fin- 
ished with rubber cushioned 
corners. Light, compact and 
sturdy. 





Hunter, Athens, Ohio, 


crash. 


Was 





Sn Hemortam 


Desks are made only as or- 
dered, and require two to four 
days for delivery. Each $5.00 
Secretary catalog of ciub supplies now ready. 

LORY’’ MANUFACTURING CoO. 
Chicago Wabash 2070 





505 S. Wells St.. 





J. Guy O’Donnell, past governor and 
Ohio, club, 
He was club presi- 
dent in 1923, 1924, and. 1925; lieutenant 
1926; chairman District 
Committee on Laws and Regulations in 
1927; 
national Committee on Study of Conven- 
tion 1929-1931. 


Cx )] e 
has 


member of the Covington, 


has passed away. 
governor in 


governor in 1930; member Inter- 


Karl J. Stouffer, Aledo, Illinois, 
Col. Stouffer 
of his club in 1926, lieutenant governor 
in 1927, 1 1935, and 
chairman of his District Cuan on 
1936. 


died. was president 


district treasurer 


Finance 

L. M. Bradford, Manchester, 
died recently. ‘Kiwanian 
president of his club in 1938 and was 


Georgia, 
3radford was 


lieutenant governor for 1942. 

E. Ray Hannibal, Everett, Washington, 
past president 

FE. H. Hatch, 


president 


Seattle, Washington, past 
John C. Judson, Washington, Pennsy]- 
vania, past president 
Rev. Robert W. Doty, 

sylvania, past president 


Butler, Penn- 


_ HONOR ROLLS 


W. B. Limerick, Sr., 
past president 


3astrop, Louisiana, 








Lauritz Miller, Mitchell, South Dakota, Sreenizay,, Yue OPP rory 
‘ Med fo." OF mener it! 
past president Sena” re comme ty preur 
Carl Blomeyer, Mount Clemens, Michi- 27d Prices, |"®raturg omepionce 
gan, past president y INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 
Don B. Russell, Oskaloosa, Iowa, past | —* ‘ 
president. | Re eee UI ee 
Charles H. Foot, Kalispell, Montana, 
past president. 
George J. Bonine, Havre, Montana, OT DETERSBU RG 
past president. x 
Elton L. Behm, Madison, Ohio, past WANTS 00, 000 






president. WINTER RESIDENTS 


Although the Government 
has taken some of our larg- 
er hotels for a training cen- 
ter, the Sunshine City still 
has accommodations for 
60,000 winter visitors. Fur- 
nished homes, apartments, 
rooming houses, smaller 
hotels, etc., are still avail- 
able. Plan early to come 
early. For booklets write 
today to G. P. Davenport, 
Mor., Chamber of Com- 


merce. 


t.Petersbur 


L. Barnum, The Dalles, Oregon, past 





president. 
Wilton A. 
Pennsylvania, past president. 
John W. 
Reseda, California, past president. 
Redfield, South Da- 






Erdman, Stroudsburg, 






Praiswater, Canoga Park- 

Carmon L, Bates, 
kota, past president. 
North 
Guttenberg, New Jersey, past president. 

William D. Winamac, In- 
diana, past president. 

Dr. Marvin F. Des Moines, | 
Iowa, past president. | 


George Weiershausen, 3ergen- | 


attison, 








Haygood, 
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Title By Page 
AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Comunittees (Editorial) Roe Fulkerson.......... Feb. 19 
Cotton Picking Time in Georgia Mamie Louise Pitts Nov. 20 
Green Grows the Mint .Don Clark . Aug. 16 
Kiwanlans, Meet Bill Smit! John Carver $e. Sept. 12 
Mr. Wickard Is Calling John COarver...... April 10 
National Defense and Farm Migrants... Brooks Hays Jan. 16 
Using the Old Bean .Don Clark Feb. 20 
ATTENDANCE 
Attendance (Editorial).............. Roe Fulkerson......... July 22 
AVIATION 
Fellowshtt f the Bellows, The Elizabeth Barton de Trevino.Jan. 10 
BOOK REVIEW SECTION 
Drivin’ Woman by Elizabeth Vickett Chevalier Nov. 36 
Here's to Canada by Dorothy Duncan Nov. 36 
Sabotage by Michas Savers and Albert Kalu Dec. 34 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WORK 
Don't Forget the Children ot W. Stahl March 18 
No Tin Cups Here! Don Terrio Dec. 22 
We Build, Too’ .Merton S. Heiss May 12 
Youth Needs Leadership Norman Shamberg Nov. 47 
CANADA 
Glory f the Union Jack, The Arthur R,. Ford July 21 
Membership Maintenance Canadian Style. ee ee Feb. 11 
No Lease-Lend for Canada (Editorial).Roe Fulkerson Feb, 1S 
Sacrifice Service Recipe for Freedom.Harold M. Diggon Jan. 15 
Salute to the Canadian Navy, A Walter Gilhools Nov S 
Serve Your Nation through WKiwanis 
Canadiar Style .Merton S Heiss Feb. 10 
Pesemte OEMAteS FIRM. occ ccccctecesucesecsess Dee. 15 
Weeeeey BOOS GEE BIWORS,. DMO. . vc cee scasestsveseseevedsecess Dex 14 
CITIZENSHIP 
Five Million Potential Citizens .-William F. Russell Ang. 1 
Glory of the Union Jack, The ...Arthur R. Ford July 2 
Public Affairs the Product of Public 
Opinion coh eeeeute James P. Neal Jan. 18 
Safeguard Democracy. ..Corwine E. Roach...... Jan. 14 
CLASSIFICATION AND MEMBERSHIP 
Membership Increase Trophy to be Awarded................ May 27 
Membership Maintenance—Canadian Style................6.. Feb. 11 
Membership Stimulation (Editorial) -Roe Fulkerson Nov. 23 
Point With Pride (Editorial) -Roe Fulkerson March 12 
Gainey TWEE Tele ccrcioessecewvesseses Merton S. Heiss........ Nov. 18 
CLEVELAND CONVENTION 
Chairman of Cleveland Convention 
Committees (photographs) ; is Se a ee June 15 
Cleveland (Editorial) ; -Roe Fulkerson....... Jan, 21 
Cleveland Convention, The . July 18 
Cleveland Convention Program, The June 18 
Cleveland Expects You in “42 ‘pho 
tographs—frontispiece) EET ETE Oe ee ee ee re . Feb. 
Cleveland Gets the Green Light 
(frontispiece) : . -Charles S. Donley June . 
Cleveland in June (Editorial)... . -Roe Fulkerson May 1% 
Coming to the Cleveland Convention 
(frontisplece Fe ee Pe ET SUPT CRETE Ter Cae eee May 
Convention Short Shots. Cebabe sane cbr beet eee awe od Ob Owes Aug. 18 
Convention Snapshots (photographs) July S 
Convention Speakers at Cleveland 
(photographs) TTT oe Oe ' Sade Wie ais ee June 19 
Faith for This Fight, A ...-Dr. Stanley High.... July 7 
For Freedom sand Human Destiny ..Charlotte Whitton. July 10 
Gentlemen's Agreement jen ....Fred G. MeAlister April 
lee Stars Will Shine at Cleveland ..Charles 8S. McCracken. June 10 
Kiwanis on the March er ..O. E. Peterson. . July 15 
ae Tne aes Cn 56 bss oa 6e 6 eeaekeeketbstcans — June 12 
Lash in the News Flash, The Frederic Snyder.... July 14 
Meetin’ House Ihe = tre ..+»Roe Fulkerson..... 7 Feb. 16 
Newspapers and the Vietory Program..Raymond B. Howard July 13 
On te Cleveland !......cccvses pachenens cach Ge ok Whee 6's a0 8 t April 22 
President Reports, The ...-Charles S. Donley..... July 4 
OReNerets, Berend Gt GRUVGRRRG . cc 0.60 46.406 0b 0005002 bbcs ceswed July 16 
“TFS BONE BS BOO a” 6 és band 600s eseee eT Tee LCL errs Jan. 23 
Stull VPietures cuasvbdeesepe Roe Fulkerson..... July 11 
rhat This World Under God *....Thomas L. Husselton May 14 
Thrice Told Tale, A (Kditorial)......Roe Fulkerson........ June 20 
Together We Stand .Leonard W Brockington. 
_o ere +e July 5 
We Need Small Business............. Thurman W. Arnold July } 
Welcome Mat Is Out, The..... -George F. Buehler. March 16 
Well Done, Cleveland!..............:. Roe Fulkerson... . July 17 
We're Waiting for You...........06% George F. Buehler June 3 
WeORRRD CHGICORERL) onc ccccccccccccces Roe Fulkerson Feb. 18 
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CLUB ACTIVITIES 
Kiwanis America Builds 
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Ardmore, Oklahoma, Is Traffic Con- 
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Susketball’s Golden Jubilee (Spring 
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Cream for the Cream of Kentucky 
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First Victory Poster (Evansville, 

I OPERONS 5c ve nish whe aon.) 05.0600 0 bee Melee April 
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“Invite a Soldier Home for Dinner”’ 
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Kiwanis Reviews the War E 25 
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RE A ee ees eee eee eee April 34 
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Alcohol in Business and Industry......Herman Wortis, M.D...... April 47 

Se > Rs ee ee Dr. George C. Custer...... Dec. 2 

Puemren (Gre WOER) WEP... cciwccicwaeee W. S. Kelly, D.D.S. and Harold 

Hillenbrand, D.D.S....... April 5 

Health of Our People, The.......... Dr. HH. M. Harrigon..... March 11 

a ia bg. a. 06. 0 ON SAO Carlos C. Van Teer, Jr.....June 13 
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Dorothy Simon Engel...... May 8 
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Star Gazer. at's wine rie eee OPE Pe ee er ee May 10 
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Business After the War............. B. W. Keightley......... Sept. 10 
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Business and Financial Outlook, The..Ralph Byron Wilson....... Jan. 7 
(‘ollege Program for Industry, A..... ae rs Sept. 26 
No Turkey Has Four Drumsticks...... George T. Trundle, Jr.....Nov. 15 
EE cues 5 Sia Was wes ee y 0 ms Care oie WeOd . WOlGrOn. 2.06 scccuss May 5 
ee A er > errs June 8 
DOA SEN enw ascneseceetacsed A” See Feb, 21 
We Need Small Business....... ; Thurman W. Arnold....... July 6 
What Price State Trade Barriers...... oO. K. Armstrong... ‘ June 4 
IN MEMORIAM 
Jan. 48; Feb. 48: March 48; May 48: June 48; July 64; Aug. 48; Nov. 48; 
Dee. 45. 
ROLL OF HONOR 
March 48; April 48: May 48: June 48; Aug. 48; Dee. 45 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEES 
Chairmen of the International Committees (photographs). ...... June 23 
Miwemes Inteewatieual OOmMieieess ... ce kote acces ce cust ee 40% Jan, 24 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
ce es RO Oe eee Cs WHC EE PW eae ee eee oe Dec. 16 
Reesemn CORNER, “ee. (MOTD) 2 none Kade ce os ceases eseaveoeser Dee. 24 
INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL 
Foedionte Tatent Pesce DEGEWer v6 oss se 52 6 iG oi was teh ineneeds Nov. 26 
Gentlemen’s Agreement........eeeee. Fred G. McAlister........4 April 4 
Migratory Scholar, The....ccececcsce Carl E. Dickey...... March 21 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 
International Board Meets in Chicago, The...................+4 April 20 
International Officers and Trustees for 1942-1943 (group photo)..July 20 
International President for 1942-1943, The (frontispiece)........ July 
Kiwanis International Officers and Trustees 1941-1942 
COPA Win cle wis Facts kas Se ata ach a Paw a eee be 8% June 11 
Fred McAlister, Substantial Citizen..Arthur R. Ford.........../ Aug. 23 
Mosiigg: of the: TNCCTRATIOOAL THORIG 6 os occ eK so <n ane 68 be sac we ced Jan, 26 
President McAlister Speaks at Chicago...........cccecccccccecs Oct. 37 
a APOE Bees 6 has ole 6.6 5G bro Bb eee ooh eked se Sept. 35 
KIWANIS 
All-Kiwanis Week—Set for June 14-18........:....ccccccceess June 47 
Kiwanis Morale Spells Victory. Charies %. Doniey........ Feb. 12 
ee ee re oer rr ee ee re Dec. 2 
eee ee en INE gs os: ols. 4 n4.0-5'0'd FO GR RMON OS CUNT we we SO Jan. 23 
KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 
What Makes Kiwanis Tick? 
CROECOUEMED. Seis Gass 010 5 9,0)8 «ae nee ee Roe FuIKerg0®.. ....ccecees Jan. 20 
(See Int’l Officers and Trustees) 
KIWANIS BOUNDARY PEACE TABLETS 
eeitomee Samport Paes REArees ois kesh nen cceese scan sece ink aa eeee we 
KIWANIS HISTORY 
At, Long Last (Editorial)............ Roe Fulkerson...... ee -July 22 


KIWANIS IN UNIFORM 


October 20; Nov. 27; Dee. 26 


KIWANIS PERSONALITIES 


Jan. 34; Feb. 34; March 32; April 35; May 35: June 36; July 45; Aug. 
22; Sept. 36; Oct. 37; Nov. 41 
Charles S. Donley’s Visit to Ottawa (photographs)..............6 July 36 
Kiwanian Named Head of National Editors.................0004 Aug. 46 
Fred McAlister, Substantial Citizen..Arthur R. Ford...........4 Aug. 23 
RR a rr a rr ee ees 
KIWANIS PROGRAMS 
EON” | WO FN i ao ao gv a8 a0 sss Cae Melville- Clark.....°......May. 23 
KIWANIS SHORT SHOTS 
Jan. 33; Feb. 36; March 33; April 36; May 36; June 22; July 46; August 
18; September 21; Oct. 26; Nov. 37 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Bandmaster of the Big Top......... Don OEE ee June 16 
Bossy Shows Her Medals............ MONT BOMOIG 06 o6i cece ccc. 10 
Brandon Blacksmith, The............ Harland Manchester....... Dec. 6 
ae aeeke. GO OE 2.x. .0 cow n 0 a0 cae Sh Oct. 18 
Hewatians LAke US... ..ccscoseces RE ans Diaicain +0 + ¥ 0.00% Sept. 16 
een 2 TOWMAOSs 66a os sive ae vedas Captain Will Judy......../ Aug. 17 
Lanehter @ to Carté.ss cc cicccesssas Roger Leonard..........-. April 14 
Meet the Australdan..........ccceee Warren G. Harding, 2nd 
DPE Aude arse 6:9 tarw aie be € Aug. 5 
DE OtATIONS TOA 6 ieiaicc dines dec daten Harold errr Nov. 6 
Qld Faithful Ie Back........ccesceced Lo Re ee Aug. 12 
Pearia of the Orient... ...ecccccseve Edwin SS. Shortess......March 6 
Sor@id  Coeremoentes.....csccscccssciee Dorothy Walworth........ Oct. 12 
Streamlining Yourself.............+. Littell Rogers Stone....... Oct. 42 
Very Fitet To Make It Twenty, TRG... oi. 2 cwecawircewcecssccces May 22 
We «till Profer Hotels....6.<..6.0.000%. BROCCO tos) ROINGS . 6c pc ceed June 14 
Whence The Maypole?.........cee- re et. Ee oo wee | 
Your Federal Income Taxes.......... Teon L. Rice,. JP.......2- Feb. 9 
MISCELLANEOUS BRIEFS 
Anyone in Camp Down Near Austin, Texas?.......cccccccccsced Aug. 46 
paern. Team Ties: TSUN GI IE. oe 6 oss 555 oa os ovo c's lawise oo s's'ee's soc ee 
Membership Increase Trophy to be Awarded..............02000- May 27 
eeeehs - SON Ree, SOO (Ain a caw ak nee s e's 4 eas cen eee ee es « Dec. 5 
MUSIC 
Kiwanis Club Singing........ 60 ¢* e008 Virgil P. Cassaday.......4 April 23 
Mozart Meets the People............ Alix B. Williamson and 
Stanly Ferber..........«< June 6 
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i he ae ney Sree r Metvittie Claris. .ccceceesss May 23 
Ga Fe a vo cen iceependhekane Hugo Kirchhofer.......... Dec. 39 
MY PERSONAL PAGE 
Keep Close to a Mule, Jan. 12; The Fat Man and the Circus, Feb. 13; 
Come and Get It! March 3; *Scuse It, Please! April 8; Nobody Ever 
Shot at Me, May 15: Women and War, June 9; In Union There Is 
Strength, July 3; Catfish Fingers and Hush Puppies, Aug. 15; Darkey 
Fishin’, Sept. 11: Bill Jones is Dead, Oct. 17; I Need a Rooster, Nov. 18 
Being Wanted, Dee. 13 
NORTH AMERICAN WAY 
Introducing North American Way 
Series (frontispiece)............ Merton S. Helas.......... NOV. ic 
Nazi Press is Shackled, The..... Harry W. Flannery. Nov 5 
PATRIOTIC AND HISTORIC 
“T am An American’? Day. May 17 
‘‘Empire Day’? (Canada), May 24... ‘ Eee Ce ee Pee Or May 40 
Ides of March, The........ aueen FON sa ce on 0:0 0 March 19 
Our American rock ockn ca ele sin ene naled ewe eencudke ss cen ae 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Attorney for the People.......ccccece WPCC CRGO as dicesicces March 4 
DOGG TOP TO no rin so cectccece Kenneth 8S. Beam Jan. 18 
Five Million Potential Citizens...... William F, Russell Aug. 11 
SCG OF MATOR, THES socks oa cess .James P. Neal. Mareh 19 
SOI, aN a cack be Ge <4 45:8 ASR OREN ERW EE OF Oe Sept. 23 
Kiwanis at War 25 Years Ago ee Pee ee eee April 3 
Letter to the People of Japan. A -Bradford Smith.. Feb. 5 
St. Louis Swears Off Smoking -Martin Smith....... March 8 
Together We Stand....... -Leonard W. Brockington, 
Mts awaesd errr | ee 
What Price State Trade Barriers....0. K. Armstrong.. June 4 
WOUM Sree ee EO BAVG UM, ROMs i ass euscocecededets 049 00600009 July 12 
(See War Effort) 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR CANADA 
Sacrifice, Service Recipe for Freedom..Harold M. Diggon........ Jan. 15 
Salute to the Canadian Navy, A Walter Gilhooly... . Nov 8 
Serve Your Nation through Kiwanis 
—Canadian Style.......cccccccecs Beenven -B.- SRG. ca 0ke8s Feb. 10 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR JU. S. 
(See War Effort) 
RELIGIOUS (SUPPORT OF CHURCHES IN THEIR SPIRITUAL AIMS) 
SRE, 2 ON SO" DE ong 05. 40466. 6 004 GAR HEELS E ROS Vale eles 666m ee Dec. 3 
DOr God ORO COOWMET cv ce cc vonccccss Russell J. Cousins. Oct. 47 
Golden Rule in War Time, The....... J. Neal Mancill..... April 22 
Kiwanis and the Chureh in the War..Charles 8S. Donley.. April 15 
Preemacy to the Spiritual... .. 6.0 04 James Welker.... June 46 
The North American Way in Religion..Roy L. Smith...... Dec. 4 
They Went to Churech...... ; eM ERWORs io cs cccss Oct. 21 
World We Want To Live In, The.......... TTL UVT Tee ee July 12 
SAFETY 
Ardmore, Oklahoma, Is Traffic Comscious........ccccccscccsesed Aug. 34 
Learn About Bombs!.... ie » VROOON De DMs sce eee Aug. 47 
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